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THE ORCHESTRA IN 1800 AND IN 1900. 


A PAPER READ AT THE CONFERENCE OF THE INCORPORATED 
SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS, IN EDINBURGH, 
JANUARY 3, 1896. 


By EBENEZER Prout, Mus.D. 


WHEN I was requested by our Council to read a paper at 
this conference, I asked our General Secretary to suggest 
a subject for me. *‘ He thought that some topic connected 
with the orchestra would be of general interest ; and, 
after giving the matter some consideration, it occurred to 
me that, as we were within a few years of the close of 
the nineteenth century, a brief résumé of the progress of 
the orchestra during the last hundred years might be 
acceptable. Seventeen years ago, within a few days, | 
read a paper on a somewhat similar subject before the 
Musical Association, and I shall have to repeat some 
things which I then said ; but I imagine that very few, if 
any, of those who hear me now were present on that 
occasion, and not many more will be likely to have read 
the paper. 

To commence, let us glance back at the condition of 
things musical, as regards the orchestra, in the year 1800. 
The modern school of instrumentation had not long been 
founded, It was not more than thirty years that the 
harpsichord, which played so extremely important a 
part in the orchestras of the last century, had been dis- 
pensed with ; for we find it once used by Mozart in his 
early opera Mitridate, written in 1770—so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, its last appearance. Haydn, with 
whom modern instrumentation really began, had prac- 
tically completed his life’s work with the Creation and the 
Seasons. Mozart, cut off in the flower of his age, had 
been in his grave scarcely nine years, Beethoven had 
only written the first of his immortal nine symphonies, 
and was at work on his one oratorio, his pianoforte 
concerto in C minor, and his Prometheus music. (I am, 
of course, speaking sony ag works for or with orchestra.) 
Schubert was a tiny boy, not quite three years old ; 
Weber and Spohr were two clever lads of fourteen and 
sixteen ee respectively ; Mendelssohn and Schumann 
were still unborn. In France Cherubini had lately pro- 
duced his Lodoiska, Médée, and Les Deux Journées; 
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Méhul was at the height of his fame ; Boieldieu had just 
made his first great success with Le;Calife de Bagdad, 
which, like Zes Deux Journées, appeared in the opening 
year of the century ; Auber had not begun his career ; and 
Spontini had not yet arrived in Paris, where seven years 
later he established his reputation with Za Vestale. Of 
the condition of music in Italy at this time it is needless 
to speak now, because of the very secondary position 
taken by the orchestra in most Italian music antecedent 
to that of Rossini. 
If we compare the orchestra of 1800 with that of the 
resent day, we shall find that the difference consists far 
ess in the instruments employed than in the manner of 
their treatment. Excepting the bass clarinet and the 
tuba, every instrument found in the scores of Lohengrin 
or 7ristan und Isolde is to be met with in the works of 
Haydn and Mozart. But in the latter they are com- 
paratively seldom all used at the same time. In the 
whole of Haydn’s works which I have had the opportunity 
of examining I have nowhere found four horn parts ; 
though Pohl, in the catalogue at the end of the second 
volume of his Life of the composer, mentions a few 
symphonies—the scores of which, I believe, are still un- 
published—which have four horns. It is true that four 
horns are indicated in the Hunting Chorus of the 
Seasons; but there are only two horn parts, each being 

layed by two instruments, to bring out the fanfares and 
| oa mel calls more prominently. With Mozart also the 
employment of four horns is rare. We see them in the 
scores of a few of his earlier symphonies and operas, 
but in none of the later and best-known operas subsequent 
to Jdomeneo, Trombones, again, were but sparingly 
employed—at least, in the modern manner, though Mozart 
frequently uses them in his Masses and other Church 
music to double the voices in the choruses. With regard 
to the wood-wind, not only were its functions less im- 
portant, but the tone-combinations were mostly different. 
If we listen to an orchestral work by Haydn or Mozart 
we can hardly fail to be struck with the frequent pro- 
minence of the oboe in places where modern composers 
would almost certainly have used the clarinet. This, no 
doubt, arose from the fact that, the latter being an in- 
strument ef comparatively recent introduction into the 
orchestra, its capabilities were hardly fully realized, to 
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say nothing of the imperfection of the early instruments, 
On this point it is worth notice, in passing, that in his 
great symphony in G minor, which, as first written, had 
no clarinets, Mozart subsequently introduced these in- 
struments, at the same time rewriting the oboe parts to 


make room for them. Both versions are published, and a_ 


comparison of the two shows how fully the composer had 
come to realize the importance of the clarinet, not only 
for solo passages, but in combination with the other 
wood-wind. In the later version the oboes are relegated 
to quite a secondary position. 

In general terms, it may be said that the difference 
between the orchestration of the last century and that of 
the present day, is that in the latter the instruments are 
treated more in large groups and masses, and propor- 
tionately less as solo instruments, than was the case with 
the older composers. This must, of course, be taken as 
only a generalization, to which there are numerous 
exceptions. I shall now endeavour as concisely as I can 
to trace this gradual development, and to show what the 
great masters severally contributed to the progress of 
modern instrumentation. 

The first great impulse to the development of the art in 
this direction was undoubtedly given by Beethoven, the 
greatest composer, with the single exception of Bach, that 
the world has yet seen. This mighty genius in every 
department of music was less an innovator than an ex- 
tender and enlarger of the resources of the art. Of him 
it may truly be said that he came not to destroy, but to 
fulfil. Basing his system of instrumentation on Mozart’s 
models, he seemed, by a kind of miraculous instinct, to 
divine the higher possibilities that lay within the reach of 
every instrument in the orchestra ; and there is scarcely 
one from which he did not obtain effects which nobody 
before him had dreamed of. He was the first to write 
a violin part (in the overture to Egmont) up to C in 
altissimo—a note never previously employed except in 
solos. Again, one may hunt through all the scores of 
Haydn and Mozart without finding such a solo passage for 
the violoncellos as that which opens the slow movement of 
the symphony in C minor, The well-known rapid passage 
for the double-basses in the scherzo of the same work, 
which Berlioz compared to the gambols of an elephant, 
was so great an innovation that when the symphony was 
first produced at Paris the conductor, Habeneck, thinkin: 
the passage impossible, suppressed the double-basses, an 
had it played by the violoncellos alone. This excited the 
wrath of Berlioz, a great Beethoven enthusiast, who, one 
day meeting Habeneck, said to him: “My dear Habeneck, 
when are you going to let us hear the double-basses in the 
scherzo of the C minor symphony?” ‘“ Never, as long as 
I live!” replied Habeneck emphatically. “ Well, then, 
we'll wait,” rejoined Berlioz. “Try not to let it be too 
long!” This anecdote, which I had from a friend who 
heard the conversation, shows how far Beethoven’s treat- 
ment of the orchestra was in advance of the practice of 
his time. At the present day, thanks to the enormous 
progress in execution, the passage presents no real diffi- 
culty to any good players. 

It would take up all the time that I have at my disposal 
to go fully into the question of Beethoven’s treatment of 
the wind instruments. They are individualized, so to 
speak, by him in a manner that had been hardly attempted 
before, though in this matter he was perhaps even sur- 
passed by Schubert, of whose orchestration I shall have 
something to say presently. Take the oboe, for example. 
Many solos for this instrument are to be found in the 
scores of Haydn and Mozart; but such passages as the 
solos in the scherzos of the Pastoral and Choral sym- 
phonies, or in the Entr’acte in ¢ of the Egmont music, 





were absolutely new. Similar emai could be cited: 
with reference to other instruments, but I must content 
myself with the mention of one, in which the greatest 

innovation of all is to be met with. It never seems to 

have occurred to anyone-before Beethoven to tune the 

kettle-drums otherwise than in perfect fourths or fifths. 

But in the finale of the eighth symphony and the scherzo 

of the ninth they are tuned in octaves, and in the intro- | 
duction to the second act of Fidelio in the interval ‘of : 
the diminished fifth. Even when the ordinary tuning was 

adopted, the instruments had a far more im nt part 

to play than had ever been allotted them before. Think 

of the solos for the drums in the adagio of the B flat 

symphony, in the intreduction to the Mount of Olives, 

and at the beginning of the violin concerto—this last, by 

the way, having been suggested’ to the composer, it is 

said, as he lay in bed one night, by hearing a neighbour, 

who was returning home late, hammering at his door for 

admission. 

The example of Beethoven naturally acted powerfully 
upon his younger contemporaries and successors ; but the 
orchestra has not remained where he left it. Weber's 
instrumentation, though founded on Beethoven’s, has 
special features of its own. With Beethoven the employ- 
ment of a second pair of horns and of trombones was the 
exception ; with Weber it became the rule, and has con- 
tinued so to the present day, though of course many 
works are still written for a smaller instrumental force, 
But this is not Weber’s only claim to notice in connection 
with the subject of this paper. He was the first to appre- 


ciate fully the resources of the clarinet, especially in its 
lower register. We occasionally find the low notes of the 
instrument employed by Mozart and Beethoven, but 
in arpeggios, as in the trio of Masks in the 


mostl 
first finale of Don Giovanni, and in the finale of the 
Eroica symphony. But Weber was the first inventor 
of what Berlioz calls “coldly threatening effects” —holding 
notes in the lowest part of the instrument. The “ Leit- 
motiv,” to use the modern term, accompanying the 
entries of Zamiel in Der Freischiitz is an example of what 
I mean. Wagner has imitated and improved on this 
effect, in the fourth scene of Das Rheingold, by giving the 
chord of the diminished seventh in four parts to the low 
notes of three clarinets and a bass clarinet. Another 
very fine example of the use of the clarinet by Weber 
throughout its whole compass may be familiar to some of 
my hearers in the opening symphony of Adolar’s air in 
the second act of Euryanthe. 

Another instrument of Weber's particular predilection 
was the horn. Think for a moment of the wonderfully 
romantic passage for the horns in the iritroduction of 
the Freischiitz overture, of the horn accompaniment of 
the Mermaid’s song in Oderon, of the horn solo which 
opens the finale of the third act of the same opera, or 
of the lovely trio for three horns in’ the Romance in 
Preciosa. All these passages (and others might be cited) 
show Weber’s intimate knowledge of the resources of the 
instrument, and may be mentioned as specialities of his 
orchestration. Yet it is hardly in such details as these 
that the essential peculiarities of Weber’s instrumenta- 
tion are to be seen. His orchestra is, above and before all, 
dramatic, His two symphonies are among the weakest 
of his instrumental works, and to find him at his best we 
must examine the scores of his three great operas, Der 
Freischiitz, Euryanthe, and Oberon. And in-these, what 
wealth of detail, what diversity of characterization do we 
not meet with! Look at the opening choruses of 
the three operas—a chorus of. peasants in Der 
Freischiitz, ot gallant knights and courtly dames in 
Euryanthe, and of fairies in Oberon. The student 
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cannot fail to be struck with the difference of the instru- 
mental colouring in the three movements, And the 
same thing prevails, to a greater or less extent, through- 
out the whole operas. In this respect the orchestras of 
Meyerbeer and Wagner show distinct traces of the 
influence of Weber. 

I next come to Franz Schubert, whom Liszt finely 
described as “the most poetic musician that ever was.” 
I know no more delightful scores than the best of 
Schubert’s, none’ in which every instrument appears to 
greater advantage, whether in solo or in combination. 
The: influence of the composer has nevertheless been 
comparatively small, simply because until within the last 
few years the greater number of his orchestral works, and 
all the scores of his operas, were unpublished. Except 
the great symphony in C, which was engraved about 
1840, not a single orchestral score of Schubert’s was in 
print till the Mass in E flat was published in 1865, thirty- 
seven years after the composer’s death. Now, thanks to 
the enterprise of Messrs. Breitkopf and Hiirtel, Schubert’s 
complete works are accessible to the student, and it is 
possible to see what advances he made in the treatment 
of the orchestra. His early training as a chorister 
familiarized him, while still a child, with the tone- 
qualities of the various instruments, while the practice of 
orchestral music by the pupils of the Convict School, 
where he received his education, gave him early oppor- 
tunity, of which he eagerly availed himself, of experi- 
menting in the combination of instruments ; his natural 
genius did the rest. 

One of the first things that strikes the student of 
Schubert’s scores is how very early he obtained freedom 
and certainty in his orchestral writing. Even in his first 
symphony and his first opera (Des Zeufels Lustschioss), 
both of which were written when he was sixteen years of 
age, one can hardly find a miscalculated effect ; while 
many of the most characteristic combinations to be found 
in his later works are clearly foreshadowed, and even 
anticipated, in those I have just named. 

Schubert’s special contributions to the progress of 
orchestration are two. He contrasts the wood-wind in a 
way in which no one before him, not even Beethoven, 
had done. To refer to a familiar example—the music to 
Rosamunde—most of you will probably remember the 
delightful way in which the flute, oboe, and clarinet 
converse with one another, so to speak, in the two Ballet 
Airs and the Entr’acte in B flat. An almost equally fine, 
though less generally known, passage of the same kind 
will be found in the Andante of the Tragic Symphony; 
and the operas are full of similar effects. I do not for a 
moment assert that contrasts between the wind instru- 
ments are not to be found in the works of Schubert’s 
predecessors, but I think I may claim for him the inven- 
tion of that kind of dialogue between them ; at all events, 
I have found nothing quite like it in any earlier scores. 

_ The other special feature of Schubert’s instrumentation 
is the employment of the trombones fzano. In this, 
again, he had been in a certain sense anticipated, 
especially by Mozart, in the Priests’ music in Die 
Zauberflste; none the less, Schubert treated these in- 
struments in a manner that was absolutely new. As 
instances-of what I mean, think of that wonderful 
passage in the first movement of the great symphony in 
C, where the three trombones fianissimo and in unison 
intone the melody beginning 
P be 
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in the middle of the quaver passages for the strings. A 
similar passage is to be seen in the “ Credo” of his Mass 








in F, written at the age of seventeen. Even earlier in his 
career we find the trombones treated as solo instruments : 
a fine example is to be seen in the overture of Des 
Teufel's Lustschloss, composed when he was sixteen, 
which contains a remarkable trio for these instruments 
without any accompaniment. Whoever has heard the 
great Mass in E flat will doubtless remember the striking 
effect of the three trombones with one oboe in the 
opening of the “Credo,” and the somewhat similar 
combination at the commencement of the “ Kyrie.” 

Two modern composers seem to have been more 
particularly influenced by Schubert’s orchestration— 
Brahms and Dvorak. In the scores of both these 
masters we find passages recalling Schubert’s use of the 
wind. On the other hand, Schumann, whose music is in 
many respects. so akin to Schubert’s, orchestrated on a 
different plan, as I shall show presently. 

Mendelssohn, one of the most finished artists of the 
present century, though of a lower order of genius than 
Schubert, also made important contributions to the 
development of orchestral effect. His are the earliest 
scores in which I have found parts for the serpent (S¢. 
Paul and Overture to the “Calm Sea and Prosperous 
Voyage”) and ophicleide (Midsummer Night's Dream 
and E/ijah). His orchestration is always exquisitely 
balanced and euphonious, and very rarely noisy. In his 
reserve in the treatment of the brass he forms a most 
excellent model for the student. Among his innovations 
the most important is the frequent employment of rapid 
staccato passages for the wind instruments, as in the 
scherzos of the Midsummer Night's Dream and the 
Scotch symphony. Another noteworthy point of his 
scoring is the importance given to the violas. In the air 
“ Lord God of Abraham” in Z/ijahk the Hy part of the 
string quartet is given to them almost throughout the 
movement, and many of you will remember the effect in 
the first movement of the Lobgesang symphony, where the 
second subject is given to divided violas doubled by 
clarinets—a combination which had seldom been 
previously employed, the only earlier instance I can 
recall being in the first act of Spontini’s Za Vestale. 
Frequently also Mendelssohn obtains a peculiar tone- 
colour in his vocal works by accompanying the voices by 
divided violas and violoncellos, as in the opening of the 
chorus “ O be gracious, ye immortals,” in S¢. Paué, and, 
the duet “ My song shall be alway thy mercy” in the 
Lobgesang. The combination was probably suggested by 
the beginning of the quartet in Fidedio. 

Spohr’s orchestration has some points of affinity with 
Mendelssohn’s ; it resembles it in the perfect balance of 
the instruments, but the colouring is often somewhat 
richer in consequence of the composer’s freer employ-, 
ment of soft harmony for the brass. His writing for the 
violin is also exceptionally brilliant and effective : it will, 
be remembered that Spohr was one of the greatest 
violinists of his day. Of absolutely novel combinations. 
there are very few ; but I believe he was the very first to, 
introduce a roll on two kettle-drums at the same time.. In. 
the earthquake chorus in Ca/vary there are six drums in; 
the orchestra, with two players, each having three; and: 
rolls-in seconds, thirds, and fifths for two drums together. 
are to be found in the course of the movement. - - 

Of all the t masters Schumann was by far the; 
least successful as a writer for the orchestra. It is not: 
improbable that this may have arisen from the fact that 
he began his career as a writer for the piano, all his, 
earlier works, as far as Op. 23, being for that instrument. - 
Schumann’s orchestral works often suggest the idea that . 
they were conceived for or at the piano, and afterwards 





instrumented. The same is true, to a great extent, of 
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many of.the vocal works with orchestral accompaniment ; 
indeed, we know that this was the case in one instance. 
The Pilgrimage of the Rose was at first written with piano- 
forte accompaniment, and subsequently scored. It may 
be taken as aa indisputable axiom that to write effec. 
tively for orchestra one must ¢hink for orchestra. That 
Schumann could at times score effectively, and had a 
true artistic feeling for tone-colour, is shown by many 
passages in Paradise and the Peri and Faust; but too 
often his scoring is thick and heavy, and from his fond- 
ness for doubling his instruments in unison the colours 
frequently become turbid. As a true tone-poet and a 
great harmonist Schumann deservedly stands in the very 
first rank of composers, but not as a great master of 
instrumentation. His name, however, could not be 
omitted from this paper; for to him we owe one of the 
most important innovations of this century—the intro- 
duction into the orchestra of valve-horns and valve- 
trumpets, which has revolutionized the manner of 
writing for brass instruments. Where in his scores we 
find four horns—there are usually two natural horns and 
two valve-horns—modern composers for the most part 
employ the latter exclusively. 

Brahms, who may be in many respects considered as 
the direct successor of Schumann, is far superior to him 
as a writer for the orchestra. As a composer, Brahms 
shows an interesting combination of the classical and 
romantic schools. His method of harmonization and his 
complex rhythms, with their frequent syncopations and 
cross-accents, are distinctly romantic ; his treatment of 
form, and still more his instrumentation, are classical, 
and in a measure even conservative. I said just now 
that his orchestration showed the influence of Schubert. 
I do not imply by this any direct imitation ; but Brahms 
shares with his great predecessor that exquisite feeling 
for tone-colour, that insight into the genius of each 
separate instrument, that make Schubert’s scores so 
delightful to read or to hear. By some of his combina- 
tions Brahms gets entirely new tints from the orchestra. 
Listen to the opening chorus of the Deutsches Requiem, 
“Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted,” and notice the effect obtained by the suppression 
of the violins throughout the movement, and the division 
of the violas and violoncellos, with the addition of a few 
sustained notes for the horns—a tone-colour subdued with- 
out being too gloomy, and admirably in keeping with the 
sentiment of the music. Or look again‘ at the funeral 
march which begins the following chorus, “For all flesh 
is as grass.” Here the muted violins and violas are divided 
into six parts, and doubled by the wood-wind, while the 
kettle-drums fianissimo have a strongly-marked rhythmic 

re. These are but two examples out of many I could 
give from Brahms’s scores. His symphonies, especially 
the second (in D), are full of delightful effects, which time 
does not allow me to dwell upon. In one of his works, 
the Serenade in A (Op. 16), Brahms has shown that, like 
most of the great masters, he does not need a very large 
orchestra'to obtain charming effects. The Serenade is 
scored only for two each of flutes, oboes, clarinets, 
bassoons, and horns, with violas, violoncellos, and double- 
basses, no violins being employed; but there are few 
works which contain more charming colouring than this. 

The late Joachim Raff, though a less original genius 
than Brahms, was also a great colourist. His sym- 
phonies abound in well-calculated orchestral effects ; his 
scoring is in general fuller, and perhaps richer in colour, 
than that of Brahms, partly owing to the very free use 
that he makes of the horns. It is worth noticing that he 
not only writes exclusively for valve-horns and trumpets, 
but that he generally uses them only in the key of F. 





The result in such a case as his Lenore symphony, which 
it will be remembered, is in E major, is to render his 
scores more than ordinarily difficult to read. 

I do not know how far my hearers will agree with me, 
but I am inclined to rank Dvofak first among all living 
writers for the orchestra. His symphonies are very 
richly scored, without being overloaded, and his great 
vocal works (the Stabat Mater, the Spectre's Bride, and 
the Reguiem) abound in beautiful combinations. More 
particularly, the treatment of the supernatural in the 
Spectre’s Bride is worthy of Weber. 

Hitherto I have said nothing about the French school 
of orchestration. I must now retrace my steps a little, 
to touch briefly on this part of the subject. In France 
we find comparatively little purely orchestral music, and 
studies in French instrumentation must for the most part 
be made from the scores of operas. Of the works of this 
class produced during the first half of this century it 
may be said that the chief characteristics, from an 
orchestral point of view, are lightness of touch and 
piquancy. The two masterpieces of, Boieldieu both be- 
long to the present century, Jean de Paris dating from 
1812 and La Dame Blanche from 1825. In neither of 
these works, nor in any other by Boieldieu which I have 
had the opportunity of examining, is a modern full 
orchestra employed. There are no trombones in Jean 
de Paris and only one in La Dame Blanche. Indeed, so 
far does he carry his moderation, that one of his best 
operas, Le Nouveau Seigneur du Village, contains 
throughout neither trumpets nor drums. 

The chief characteristics of Boieldieu’s scores are the 
varied and delicate colouring and the tasteful contrasts 
of tone. It is but seldom, except in his overtures and 
finales, that he employs his whole instrumental force at 
once. Schumann, in one of his reviews, refers to the 
charming way in which the wind instruments are treated 
in Jean de Paris, and the same remark applies to his 
other works, Of absolutely new combinations I have 
found but few ; but in the Ballad in the first act of Za 
Dame Blanche will be seen probably the earliest instance 
of the introduction into the orchestra of the harmonic 
sounds of the harp. 

Though Italian by birth, Cherubini produced all his 
most important works, except his opera Faniska, in 
Paris, and may therefore be classed among the French 
composers, though his works show rather a fusion of the 
Italian and German styles than the genuine French 
style as we find it in Boieldieu or Auber. But as models 
of tasteful instrumentation his works, whether written for 
the stage or the Church, can hardly be too highly re- 
commended to students. Unfortunately, with the ex- 
ception of Les Deux Journées and the two Requiems 
(which have been republished by Peters), his scores are 
not easy to obtain, being mostly out of print ; but those 
of my hearers who live in London can study several ot 
them in the library of the British Museum. Cherubini’s 
style of orchestration, though quite individual, is very 
difficult to describe in words. Its predominant features 
are contrapuntal treatment of the instruments combined 
with the most perfect clearness, and great variety of 
colour. Cherubini is hardly ever noisy, though I have 
somewhere read that his last opera, 4/7 Bada, the score 
of which is unpublished, and which I have never seen, 
is open to this charge. But for the most part he treats 
his orchestra with great reserve. In his operas Ediza 
and Médée he has no trumpets, the only brass employed 
being four horns, excepting in one chorus in the second 
act of Médée, where the male voices in unison are sup- 
ported by trombones. Throughout the whole first act 
of Les Deux Journées neither trumpets nor drums are 
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heard; neither, let me add, is their want felt. That 
Cherubini knew well enough how to treat the resources 
of the full orchestra is shown — by his Mass 
in A, written for the coronation of Charles X., the score 
of which contains parts for a piccolo flute, four horns, 
three trombones, and ophicleide; but he reserves 
such large masses of tone for special effects, and in 
general prefers to use only a few instruments at once. 
In this respect the great Mass in D minor, given from 
time to time at our festivals, is a particularly good model. 
Many of you will doubtless have heard this Mass, and 
may perhaps remember the delightful scoring of such 
solo numbers as the “Gratias agimus,” the “ Et incar- 
natus,” and the “Benedictus.” The scoring of the 
Requiem in C minor, again, is masterly in its appro- 
priateness. The opening chorus, especially, scored for 
divided violas and violoncellos, with double-basses, two 
horns, two bassoons, and muffled drums, is a splendid 
piece of sombre tone-painting, which may have suggested 
to Brahms the scoring of the first number of his 
“ Deutsches Requiem,” of which I spoke just now, though 
in all other respects the two movements are utterly 
unlike. In his “Chant sur la Mort de Joseph Haydn” 
he gives a combination which anticipates the well-known 
opening of Rossini’s overture to Guz/laume Tell. In the 
opening symphony of the work of which I am speaking 
is an important passage, twenty-four bars long, for the 
violoncellos con sordint, divided into four parts, and un- 
accompanied by. any other instruments. 

Of Méhul, one of the most prominent French com- 
posers of the early part of this century, I can only speak 
from incomplete personal knowledge, for the poe score 
of his which I have in my library is that of Joseph. 
Beyond this I know only the few extracts from his 
operas quoted in the treatises of Berlioz and Gevaert. 
I therefore prefer to give the estimate of M. Lavoix in 
his “History of Instrumentation.” He says: “ Méhul 
sought with ardour new combinations of sonority, and 
was very careful about instrumental expression. His 
orchestra is in truth not free from heaviness, and the 
same formule frequently recur in his instrumentation. 
A pupil and admirer of Gluck, the author of Joseph had 
not learned to give lightness to his instrumentation, and 
this fault, moreover, he shares with the French musicians 
of the school which we are now studying ; but nobody 
knew better than he the secret of expressing by the 
orchestra the feelings of the characters on the stage ; 
nobody, even among the Germans, knew better how to 
manage skilfully the qualities of tone and make them 
contribute to the dramatic effect.” I will only add to 
this that in his opera Usha/, the subject of which is 
taken from Ossian, Méhul uses no violins, the only 
strings being violas, violoncellos, and double basses—his 
object being to obtain an appropriately sombre colouring, 
and that he was the first, according to Berlioz, to write 
chords for the closed notes of the horns. 

With Spontini, whose two most important operas were 
produced in Paris early in the present century—Za 
Vestale-in 1807 and Fernand Cortez in 1809—a new 
style of instrumentation was inaugurated. M. Lavoix, in 
the work from which I have just quoted, speaks of him as 
the first to introduce the plan of orchestrating by great 
masses—that is, of doubling the strings by the different 
groups of wind, instead of giving the latter independent 
parts. Toa certain extent this is doubtless correct, but 
not entirely. Spontini makes very effective use of his 
wind in solo passages, but in the /uétzs we often find the 
harmony reduced to four parts, doubled in different 
octaves. The orchestration is in general very full and 
rich, and while reading Spontini’s scores one can hardly 





fail to observe the influence of his instrumental style upon 
Meyerbeer. Many pages of Za Vestale or Cortez might 
be transferred to the scores of Robert le Diadle or Les 
Huguenots without producing too strong a feeling of in- 
congruity. The modern French style of scoring, with its 
rich and sonorous ‘uti effects, is undoubtedly largely 
founded upon Spontini. 

I now come to perhaps the most characteristically 
French of all French composers—Auber. Of the charm 
of his melodies, the grace and piquancy which distinguish 
his best works, I have not now to speak, but only of his 
method of treating the orchestra. In his scores is found 
the rare combination of delicacy with sparkling bril- 
liancy. Seldom, if ever, noisy, his orchestration is always 
rich and full in the ¢#¢#7s, and as clear as crystal. In his 
treatment of the wind instruments in solo passages he is 
invariably happy. He was one of the first, if not abso- 
lutely the first, to make much use of the piccolo in piano 
passages. Often he doubles the flute, oboe, or clarinet 
with the piccolo in the octave ; sometimes the piccolo 
doubles the clarinet in the fifteenth, with very charming 
effect. A specialty of his scoring is the accompanying 
of a melody by fzzzicato passages for the lower strings, 
while the harmony is sustained by horns and bassoons. 
Let me remind you of an excellent and familiar example 
of this in the a//egretto in B flat of the overture to Ze 
Cheval de Bronze. Were the melody is given to the 
first violins, with the first clarinet in unison and the 
flute an octave above, while the second violins, violas 
and violoncellos give the harmony in broken chords fiz- 
zicato, the four horns, bassoons and double basses having 
long holding notes. The rhythm is further marked by 
the triangle, an instrument for which Auber shows special 
preference, but which in his hands never becomes vulgar. 
Another feature of his instrumentation is his employment 
of the soft chords of the horns and trombones, sometimes 
treated as solo instruments, as in the introduction of the 
overture to La Siréne,; at other times, as in the chorus in 
the second act of Le Domino Noir, accompanying the 
melodies given above them by the wood wind. It is 
almost impossible by mere verbal description to give any 
adequate idea of such points as these ; what is said may 
perhaps induce students of orchestration to examine the 
works for themselves. For balance of tone contrasts 
and piquant colouring, there are few scores more in- 
structive than those of Auber ; and in these respects his 
influence on more recent French composers can hardly 
be overrated. 

Meyerbeer’s orchestration, as I have already incident- 
ally mentioned, is largely modelled upon Spontini’s, 
though the colours are in general brighter in Les Hugue- 
nots than in La Vestale. Meyerbeer was also considerably 
influenced by Weber, especially in the dramatic treat- 
ment of the orchestra. Just as in Der Freischii/z the 
entries of Zamiel are, so to speak, labelled with a musical 
motto, so Bertram in Robert le Diable and Marcel in 
Les Huguenots are mostly accompanied with special tone- 
colours. Time will not allow many details; it must 
suffice to specify one or two of the innovations introduced 
by the composer. One of his most curious and original, 
and at the same time effective, combinations is to be seen 
in Marcel’s air, “ Piff, paff,” in the first act of Zes Hugue- 
nots. The fierce song of the old soldier is accompanied 
by piccolo, two bassoons in octaves and double basses 
pizzicato, while the grosse caisse and cymbals pianissimo 
strike single notes on the last quaver of each bar. In the 
air “ Robert, toi que j’aime,” in the fourth act of Robert 
le Diable, the voice is accompanied by the novel combina- 
tion of cor anglais and harp. In the fifth act of Zes 
Huguenots the Tose clarinet was introduced, I believe, for 
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the first time ; while in Le Prophéte and his later operas: 
Meyerbeer has a complete brass band of saxhorns on the 


stage. 
slip large orchestra. Thus, the overture to Dinorah con- 
tains parts for two piccolos, two flutes, two oboes, cor 
anglais, two clarinets, bass clarinet, two bassoons, two 
natural horns, two valve-horns, two trumpets, three trom- 
bones, kettle-drums, side-drum, grosse caisse and cymbals, 
a small bell in F sharp, harp and harmonium, besides the 
usual strings. It is only just to add that, thanks to the 
composer’s judicious disposition of his harmonies, the 
effectsnever become confused. He seldom writes in more 
than four real parts ; and, instead of a number of inde- 
pendent counterpoints, these parts are mostly doubled in 
the unison and octave, thus preserving perfect clearness of 
ensemble, 

The scores of modern French composers, such as 
Gounod, Ambroise Thomas, and David, are full of interest 
in their details, but present few features on which it is 
necessary now to enlarge. Every composer of eminence 
has his own distinctive style of instrumentation, just as 
each painter has his own special style of colouring ; but 
they mostly follow the path indicated by Auber and Meyer- 
beer, and can hardly be said to have materially increased 
the resources of the orchestra. 

Of Italian composers I have as yet said nothing ; nor 
need they detain us long. It is in the vocal rather than 
in the instrumental part of Italian music that the chief 
interest is mostly to be found. Nevertheless, the later 
works of Rossini must not pass without a word of mention. 
These—Guillaume Tell, Moise, Le Siege de Corinthe and 
Le Comte Ory—were written for Paris, and show a happy 
fusion of the French and Italian styles. In its instru- 
mentation the score of Guillaume Tell is a masterpiece, 
though it contains little which can be called absolutely 
novel. Hardly less interesting is the orchestration of the 
“‘Stabat Mater,” which is too well known to render it 
needful for me to dwell upon it. Verdi also, whose first 
works are not free from the reproach of coarseness in 
their scoring, has furnished us with exquisite examp!es 
of orchestral treatment in his “ Requiem ” and his later 
operas. 

I have purposely left till last two of the greatest masters 
of instrumentation. I need hardly say that I refer to 
Berlioz and Wagner. I am not going to enter into any 
discussion now as to the position of these masters in the 
history of music ; but it is impossible to overlook the 
great influence they have had on the development of 
orchestral writing. 

The general impression concerning Berlioz is that he 
was aneccentric genius who delighted in enormous com- 
binations of noise and in all kinds of extravagance ; and 
his “ Requiem,” with its four separate orchestras of brass 
instruments and its sixteen kettle-drums, is the work most 
often quoted in support of this view. There is undoubtedly 
a certain amount of truth in this judgment, but it is in- 
complete and one-sided, and ignores entirely one phase of 
Berlioz’s style. That his ideas were at times grandiose 
even to extravagance, as in the “ Requiem,” may be ad- 
mitted ; but that work, written for a special occasion, 
stands by itself, and in most of Berlioz’s compositions 
only the ordinary modern full orchestra is employed, with 
perhaps one or two extra instruments, such as the two 
ophicleides and two pairs of kettle-drums in the “Sym- 
phonie Fantastique” and the pianoforte in the finale of 
Lelio. But, even in such cases, the whole force is rarely 
employed. No one knew better than Berlioz howto make 
a tremendous noise where the situation required it, as in 
the March to Execution, and the Witches’ Revel in the 
“Symphonie Fantastique,” or the “Ride to Hell” in 


In all his later works he writes for an: exception-: 





Faust.. On'the other hand, what can be more dainty and 
delicate than the “ Ball ”—the second’ movement of ‘the 
former work, or the Dance of ‘Sylphs in‘the latter? To 
my mind the most striking feature of Berlioz’s orchestra- 
tion is not so much his treatment of large masses a$ his 
insight into the character of each separate instrument, 
and his wonderful genius for the ‘invention of new com- 
binations. In this respect the scores of his sacred 
trilogy, Zhe Childhood of Christ, and of the six songs 
with small orchestra, entitled Les Nuits a'Eté, are ‘little 
short of marvellous. In the whole of 7he Childhood of 
Christ there is not one single movement in which ‘the 
whole orchestra is called into requisition at once; in the 
majority of them the brass instruments are not employed 
at all; yet nothing can be richer or more varied than the 
scoring. It would require a whole paper to go into the 
details of Berlioz’s innovations. Let me simply mention 
afew. In the “Queen Mab” scherzo of the Romeo and 
Juliet symphony, he employs the harmonics of the violin 
in chords ; while in the song “ Au Cimetiére” (No. 5 of 
Les Nuits d’Eté) he uses them to accompany the voice. 
In the third part of the Childhood of Christ is a whole 
movement stored for the very novel combination of two 
flutes and a harp. In the adagio of the “ Symphonie 
Fantastique’ a peal of thunder is imitated in a most 
realistic manner by rolls on four kettle-drums. One more 
feature of Berlioz’s style remains to be noticed—its exces- 
sive polyphony. He often writes in so many different 
parts, frequently also with so many different rhythms at 
the same time, that the voices of the orchestra cross and 
intertwine in a manner that renders it far from easy to 
follow the train of the composer’s thought. For this 
reason the scores of Berlioz are among the most difficult 
to read of any in the whole range of musical literature. 
The last composer of whom it is needful to speak this 
morning is Richard Wagner. His works, from the point of 
view of their orchestration, may be divided into three groups. 
The first comprises Rienzi, Der Fliegende Hollinder, and 
Tannhduser. In these the composition of the orchestra 
is the same as in — of the scores already spoken of— 
for example, those of Robert le Diable and Les Hugue- 
nots, though even here we see Wagner experimenting 
with large masses of extra instruments—as, for instance, 
the twelve horns on the stage at the end of the first act 
of Zannhduser, or the twelve additional trumpets in the 
march of the second act of the same work. Inthe main, 
however, excepting in the greater polyphony of the instru- 
mental writing, the scoring of these works presents little 
on which it is needful to dwell—little, that is to say, which 
may not be paralleled in the works of Wagner’s contem- 
poraries, though, like every other great master, he has his 
own individual style of colouring. But in the second 
group of his works, which includes Lohengrin and Tristan 
und Isolde, we find an entire reconstruction of the 
orchestra. Up to this time the full orchestra in ordinary 
use contained two of each of the wood-wind—flutes, oboes, 
clarinets, and bassoons; though we sometimes find a 
piccolo in addition to the two flutes, and, much more 
rarély, a contrafagotto added to the two bassoons. Ifa 
cor anglais or a bass clarinet were required, the part 
would be taken by one of the oboe or clarinet players. 
But in the scores {to which I am now referring there are 
three wind-instruments of each class—two flutes and a 
iccolo (sometimes three flutes), two oboes and cor anglais 
0 three oboes), two clarinets and bass clarinet (or three 
clarinets) and three bassoons. The three trumpets which 
are also employed in these works cannot be regarded as 
one of Wagner’s innovations, for they are already to be 
seen in the scores of Mendelssohn and Schumann. 0 
It will be obvious to everyone that the addition made 
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to the wood-wind largely increases the resources of 
the orchestra, for it allows the use of complete chords for 
the wind of a uniform tone-colour, while the cor anglais 
and the bass clarinet furnish new shades for the artist’s 
palette. Of the variety and richness of Wagner's 
orchestra in these two works it is difficult to give any 
adequate idea in words ; but probably most of my audience 
will either have heard a performance of Lohengrin, or 
attended one of the “ Wagner Concerts” now so common 
all over the country. Let me remind you, as beautiful 
examples of novel effects of colouring, of Elsa’s first entry 
in Lohengrin, of the music in the second act of that work 
which accompanies the bridal procession, or of the 
splendid introduction and final scene of 7ristan. Had 

agner no other claim to the notice of musicians, he 
would be, at least, entitled to rank as one of the first 
masters of instrumentation in the present century. In 
Die Meistersinger the composer employs only the ordinary 
fuil orchestra ; but I did not include this work in the first 
group, because the polyphonic treatment of the instru- 
ments and the chromatic harmonies are much more in the 
style of 7yistan than in that of Zannhduser and Der 
Fliegende Hollinder. 

The third group of Wagner’s works consists of the four 
parts of the Ring des Nibelungen. This work, written for 
a special object and for a special theatre, is altogether ex- 
ceptional in its orchestration. Not content with the three 
wind-instruments of each group that we have already 
seen, Wagner here has four, and he completes his families 
of brass instruments in the same way, adding a bass 
trumpet to the three ordinary trumpets, a contrabass 
trombone to three tenor trombones ; he also introduces a 
group of four tubas (sometimes replaced by four additional 
horns) and a contrabass tuba. Besides this, he has six 
harps, which in the final scene of Das Rheingold have 
independent parts, and a very large force of strings and 
instruments of percussion. It would require an entire 
paper to treat of the scoring of the Ring des Nibelungen ; 
I must content myself now with one remark. Those who 
have heard the work, whether as a whole on the stage, or 
in excerpts in the concert room, have frequently com- 
plained of its being noisy, and in many cases, it must be 
admitted, with justice. Butit should not be forgotten that 
Wagner calculated his effects for an invisible orchestra, 
placed under the stage, which had the effect of subduing 
the power without rendering it dull. I heard the work 
under these conditions at Bayreuth, in 1876, and even 
where the full orchestra was employed the voices were 
never overpowered. When the same work was performed 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre in London, in 1882, with an 
orchestra of less than two-thirds the size of that at Bay- 
reuth, the singers could at times scarcely be heard, 
because the orchestra was placed between them and the 
audience. It is not to be supposed, however, that the 
whole of the Xing is heavily scored ; the fact is quite the 
reverse, The scenes of the Rhine maidens in Das Rhein- 
gold and Gétterdammerung, the forest music in the 
second act of Siegfried, and the greater part of the first 
act of Die Walkire, show that Wagner could, when he 
thought it expedient, be most reserved in his treatment of 
the orchestra, That he considered the large force em- 
ployed in the Ring aes Nibelungen exceptional is proved 
by the fact that in his last work, Parsifal, he reverted to 
the orchestra of Lohengrin and Tristan. 

I have now traced—necessarily in a most incomplete 





and cursory manner—the progress of orchestral music 
during the last hundred years. I have endeavoured 
briefly to show what were the chief additions made by 
the several great composers to the resources of our art ; 
and it has been seen that these have consisted far less in 


the introduction of new instruments than in new methods 
of treating and combining those already in use. We 
have seen that the tendency has been continually in the 
direction of increased richness and fulness, and the 
ene suggests itself, Is this an unmixed advantage ? 

f I may express my individual opinion, I venture to 
doubt it. Let me not be misunderstood. I enjoy listening 
to the orchestration of Wagner, Brahms, or Dvordk as 
heartily as anyone in this room can do; and I am truly 
thankful to be able to add that, nevertheless, I can listen 
to the simpler scoring of Haydn and Mozart with the 
sam€é keen relish as I could thirty years ago. But I fear 
that the younger generation of musicians are fed so 
largely on the highly seasoned diet provided by modern 
composers that they have little or no taste for the simpler 
fare offered by the old masters. I was perfectly horrified 
some little time ago to read in one of our London daily 
papers a notice of a performance of Fra Diavolo, in 
which Auber’s scoring was spoken of disparagingly as 
“old-fashioned.” I can only suppose that it was not 
noisy enough to satisfy the critic. So far from being old- 
fashioned, I fearlessly maintain that the orchestration in 
Auber’s best works, such as Masaniello, Fra Diavolo, or 
Le Domino Noir, is as fresh as when those works were 
first produced, more than half a century ago. But I fear 
that the criticism to which I have just referred is a sign 
of the times. Let us by all means welcome everything 
new which is good, but let us not at the same time reject 
what is good simply because it is old. Which is the 
greater painter—he who requires the whole contents of 
the colourman’s shop to obtain his effects, or he who can 
produce a masterpiece with a few simple touches? To 
the student who is beginning to score for the orchestra I 
would say, By all means make yourself acquainted with 
modern scores, but take for your own models rather those 
masters who, like Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, or Men- 
delssohn, were content with moderate resources. Do not 
waste your colours; but try how much effect you can 
obtain from a few instruments at a time. 

In concluding, let me apologize for the necessarily 
technical character of this paper. I fear that some of it 
must have been rather tedious to those of you who are 
not acquainted with the scores to which I have had 
occasion to refer, but this was inevitable from the nature 
of my subject. If I have succeeded in inducing any of 
you to take a deeper interest in the truly fascinating 
branch of our art with which I have been dealing, I shall 
feel that the time spent in the preparation of this paper 
has not been wasted. 








ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS. 


MANY circumstances combined to make the first con- 
ference held in Scotland a success which far outshone 
previous conferences, and which will be hard to surpass 
in future. The selection of Edinburgh as the meeting 
place was evidently very popular, as nearly three hundred 
members travelled by special trains and brought the 
number of members attending the conference up to. more 
than four hundred. The various committees responsible 
for the conduct of affairs had worked assiduously to ensure 
the success of the several functions. 

As a token of the spirit in which the Edinburgh 
members determined to command success as well as to 
deserve it, may be mentioned that a guarantee fund, 
amounting to well over £100, sufficient to cover all 
possible loss from the Choral Orchestral Concert, was sub- 
scribed by members of the Edinburgh section, in the 
course of a few days. 
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Even with this security such an enterprise would have 
been impossible but. for the great kindness of the com- 
mittee and members of the Choral Union and their con- 
ductor, Mr. Collinson, who gave their services free. 

The Conference opened in the music class-rooms of the 
University on Tuesday, December 31st, 1895, when the 
Right Hon. Andrew Macdonald, Lord Provost of the 
City, extended to the Society and its chairman, Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie, a most cordial welcome, and 
promised that whatever he and the Corporation could 
do to further the interests of the society and the pleasure 
of the members during their stay would be done. There- 
after Sir Alexander Mackenzie delivered a most interesting 
address which had a peculiar fascination for Edinburgh 
people, but was also replete with interest to others. e 
subject of the paper was “ Music in Old Edinburgh, or 
’Tis Sixty Years Since.” In concluding, Sir Alexander 
took occasion to offer sound advice, to press some home 
truths, and to give some weighty and much needed 
warning to the young musician of to-day of whatever 
nationality. 

In the unavoidable absence of Mr. Walter Hately, Mr. 
W. H. Cummings read a short paper on “ Music in 
Scotland before the seventeenth century.” In the after- 
noon the Conference met in the Waterloo Rooms to hear 
and discuss the “ Virgil Practice Clavier,” described by 
Mr. Virgil himself and illustrated by Miss Julie Geyer. In 
the evening a concert, given by the Glasgow Select Choir, 
under Mr. Millar Craig, with instrumentalists, Mrs. 
Kennedy Fraser (original setting of Scotch tunes), and Mr. 
Francis Gibson (original trio for piano and strings), pre- 
ceded a reception given by the Edinburgh section and a 
dance, which lasted well into the New Year. On Wednes- 
day, January Ist, the annual general meeting was held, at 
which details of the next conference and other questions 
of policy and procedure evoked more excitement than 
there seemed any call for. Mr. Matthews’ Utopian 
“ Benevolent Scheme” was shelved fora year. In the 
evening about 320 ladies and gentlemen sat down to the 
banquet in a room which holds about 200 comfortably. 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie was in the chair. 

On the morning of Thursday, 2nd January, the 
University Senatus conferred on Sir A. C. Mackenzie the 
degree of Mus. Doc. honoris causd. Professor Niecks, 
Dean of the Faculty of Music, in presenting Sir 
Alexander, enumerated the chief services he-has rendered 
to music, and Sir William Muir, Principal of the 
University, took the occasion of his short address to 
assure the Conference that the University authorities 
would have much pleasure in adding to the use of the 
class-room any privileges of the University buildings 
which might further the interest of the Conference. On 
the departure of the imposing array of college dignitaries, 
preceded by the mace, the Conference settled down to 
the business of the day. Professor Niecks read an 
interesting paper on “The Association of Tonal and 
Verbal Speech,” and Mr. Franklin Peterson, Mus. Bac. 
Oxon., followed with “The Bitter Cry of the Children,” a 
protest against the mass of useless information which dis- 
figures almost every scheme of elementary musical 
education. 

In the afternoon, visits were organized to places of 
interest in and around the City. Mr. T. H. Collinson, 
Mus. Bac. Oxon., assisted by Mr. J. F. Guyer, gave an 
organ and violin recital in St. Mary’s Cathedral, and the 
Edinburgh Society of Musicians entertained the members 
of the Conference to afternoon tea. In the evening a 
large audience gathered in the Music Hall to hear the 
Edinburgh Choral Union sing “ The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night.” Mr. John Dunn triumphantly conquered the 





enormously difficult “ Pibroch,” and was rewarded with 
two warm recalls. The “Britannia” overture went with 
great spirit, but the of the concert was the orchestral 
selection “From the North,” most beautifully scored 
from his own Op. 53 by Dr. Mackenzie, and charmingly 
played by the Scottish orchestra. The second of the 
three pieces was vociferously re-demanded. Sir A. C. 
Mackenzie conducted, and was very enthusiastically 
applauded. 

riday’s proceedings were opened by Mr. Hope Jones’ 
exhibition and description of his new diaphones, after 
which Professor Prout read the extremely valuable paper 
which will be found in another column. In the afternoon 
Mr. Midgley addressed the Conference on the “ Influence 
of the Five-Octave Keyboard on Beethoven’s Piano- 
forte Works ” (illustrations played by Mr. A. W. Dace, 
A.R.A.M.) ; a recital was given in St. Giles’ Cathedral by 
Mr. John Hartley, and a special meeting of the Lodge 
“Dramatic and Arts” welcomed members who were 
Freemasons, 

The Conference was brought to a brilliant conclusion 
by a reception given in the Music Hall and Assembly 
Rooms by the Lord Provost, magistrates, and Council. 
Mr. Moonie’s male-voice choir sang Mendelssohn’s “To 
the Sons of Art” and some Scandinavian part-songs. 
Mr. Paul Della Torre contributed two pianoforte solos, 
and songs were sung by Miss Margaret Hoare and 
others. The proceedings terminated with a ball, and 
most of the strangers had left Edinburgh before Saturday 
at midday after a “holiday” which certainly entailed a 
good deal of hard work. 








MUSICAL LITERATURE IN 1895. 


IN our summary of the past year, which appeared las’ 
month, we had not space to deal adequately with the sub- 
ject of literature. Nor do we propose to speak at any 
great length on the matter now ; for in our issue of July, 
1895, we gave a long article on “ Recent Musical Litera- 
ture,” and the more important works which have appeared 
since were discussed in some detail by such notable writers 
as Professor Ebenezer Prout and Dr. Charles Pearce. 
We have a few words to say, however, about a few less 
distinguished books which have lately fallen from the 
press ; and after those few words, a few more on the 
general subject. 

We regret that it is impossible for us to give high praise 
to Mr. Streatfeild’s “ Masters of Italian Music,” the latest of 
Mr. Willeby’s series of ‘‘ Masters of Contemporary Music.” 
Mr. Streatfeild is careful to put himself out of court, so to 
speak, at the very beginning ; for though it may be well 
to adore the masters whose’ fame is set fast, yet in the case 
of a master whose position is still very much in dispute, 
one wishes for serious, sober, and sympathetic criticism, 
and not for the outpourings of an enthusiast who, as Mr. 
Streatfeild tells us of himself, regards both Falstaff and 
Ozello with feelings of idolatry. Mr. Streatfeild shows 
greater sobriety in the case of Mascagni and Leoncavallo, 
but not more judgment. We can scarcely believe that 
any responsible critic will agree with him that the second 
of the composers we have mentioned shows less power 
than the first ; or is merely an imitator of the first. That 
Mascagni led the way, no one will deny ; but surely 
Leoncavallo has the finer musical temperament, is more 
genuinely dramatic, and has produced the worthier re- 
sults. The book is slipshod. in style ; sometimes feeble, 
sometimes skittish with an old-maidish vivacity not at all 
pleasant to the reader. 

Mr. Ernest Newman’s recent study of “ Gluck and the 
Opera” is altogether a stronger piece of work. Mr. 
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Newman has sobriety, his enthusiasms are held within 
firm intellectual channels, he has a general knowledge 
of the period of which he writes. His book, therefore, 
stands on a higher plane than Mr. Streatfeild’s, and it 
must be judged by a higher standard. It contains much 
that is useful, much that must have cost hard thinking ; 
but it gives you no picture of Gluck, it does not vivify 
the life amidst which he lived ; and, worst of all, it does 
not inform you ego! what Gluck did, for the simple 
enough reason that Mr. Newman, while apparently know- 
ing his Gluck fairly well, seems hardly to know what was 
done before him. For example, Mr. Newman wishes to 
show the connection between Gluck’s music and the ideas 
of the time with regard to all the arts. This he does in 
part very ably. But in the case of a musician his music is 
certainly the most important matter. Therefore when 
Mr. Newman says that Gluck’s music is objective, that 
Gluck painted words—imitated the running of water 
wken the word water was mentioned, the sound of 
thunder when thunder was mentioned, and so forth— 
because this objectivity was an essential part of eighteenth- 
century zgthetics, he ruins his own case, for we know the 
truth to be that word-painting was in vogue long before 
the eighteenth century ; we know that Purcell’s music, for 
instance, is word-painting from beginning to end, and 
that it would be hard to tind a seventeenth-century com- 
poser who did not indulge in it freely. Moreover, com- 
posers adopted that method, not because they entered to 
any extent into the philosophy of the period and thought 
that music (like all the arts) should consist in an imitation 
of nature, but merely because word-painting provided 
them with the easiest method of spinning out a con- 
tinuous web of sound. The fact is that Mr. Newman is 
too anxious to be logical; the influence of Mr. John 
Robertson (to whom his study is inscribed) has been 
upon him, and not altogether for good. We disagree 
with him entirely when he says that literary criticism 
has been brought almost to the perfection of an exact 
science; we cannot imagine how any writer should 
venture to make such a statement when we find the ablest 
critics disagreeing upon every point connected with 
literature, to such an extent that it is no exaggeration to 
say that no two men think precisely the same of any 
single piece of literary art that can be mentioned. Never- 
theless, we wish it to be understood that we regard the 
attempt as a distinctly valuable one—most valuable in the 
parts where Mr. Newman is not trying to prove his 
theory. 

One of the most valuable books of the year is Mr. 
Henry Davey’s “History of English Music.” Mr. Davey has 
heaped together great piles of facts about various periods of 
which scarcely anything has hitherto been known ; he has 
done his best to prove that composition was invented in 
England by an Englishman ; and he has certainly proved 
conclusively that the ancient libels concerning the attitude 
of those wrong-headed folk the Puritans are without 
foundation. hether composition was invented by John 
of Farnsete, and, nearly a couple of centuries later, re-in- 
vented by John Dunstable, is not an important point ; but 
we may remark that it is incredible that the monk of 
Reading should have written, without previous experiment, 
an elaborate composition like “ Sumer is icumen in,” or 
that, if he did write it, it should never have been imitated, 
or the art shown in it used again, for two centuries. The 
chances are, we think, that John of Farnsete, as a great 
composer, will turn out to be something of a Mrs. Harris ; 
but, if this is not the case, everything known of the in- 
vention and growth of an art, points to the belief that 
there must have been composers before the writer of 
“Sumer is icumen in,” and others after who would hand 





on the art to John Dunstable. In fact, it almost seems as 
though the two Johns had been confused by the older 
writers. 

Of smaller books the only one we can call to mind as 
specially interesting is Constance Maud’s “Wagner's 
Heroes,” which may be cordially recommended to old as 
well as young readers. Of course we have not touched 
upon such books as have already been discussed in these 
pages. 

Now there is this to note: that though the output of 
musical literature has not been large, the quality is above 
that attained for many years. And this improvement is 
more clearly discernible in the review articles of the year. 
Mr. Statham’s estimate of Mendelssohn in the Fortnightly 
was a solid and trustworthy piece of criticism, very different 
from the same writer’s disquisition on Bach, published in the 
same Review earlier inthe year. Mr. Statham is credited, 
rightly or wrongly, with an anonymous article which ap- 
peared in the Ldindurgh. It consisted mainly of an 
attack upon Dr. a “ Art of Music,” but was varied 
with incidental attacks upon most other living critics, 
We can scarcely think that Mr Statham was really guilty 
of such a piece of work, but if he was not, he should 
certainly have taken the first opportunity of disclaiming 
it. The anonymous assailant is the curse of | moreso 
a curse we will get rid of only when writers of reputation 
refuse to write about their opponents unless they can 
sign their attacks. Meantime, although a man who has 
written for the Eaindurgh may not be permitted to make 
the fact known, no power on earth can prevent a writer 
saying that he did not write a certain article, if he did not 
write it, and if Mr. Statham did not write the Edinburgh 
article, he should have taken advantage of this privilege. 
Mr. Vernon Blackburn’s summary ofthe Wagner Festival 
at Munich, which appeared in the Mew Review, had 
genuine literary quality; and Mr. John F. Runciman’s 
“Purcell” received high praise from musicians and 
literary men alike. Not only are the articles we have 
mentioned better literature than the musical literature of 
former years ; they also show a truer sense of the value 
of technical criticism. The older technical criticism was 
wont to mention that Mr. X’s latest work contained fine 
specimens of canon, of fugue, and so on ; but even the 
writers belonging tothe older school are not content with 
this now. They have realized, or are fast realizing, that 
technique is in itself little, that it is merely a means to an 
end, and that end beauty of expression. So that we are 
likely soon to see music placed on the same basis as- the 
other arts ; to see it loved and praised, or hated and con- 
demned, according to the delight its beauty gives us, and 
not according to the degree of technical skill it shows. 
Technical criticism is not going out of date. On the 
contrary, the so-called “new” critics are as much tech- 
nical critics as the so-called “old” critics; only they 
wish for something more than technical criticism, they 
wish to take also into account the two main factors of all 
art, beauty and expression. From this point of view we 
may regard the past year with complacency as a year of 
achievement and advance. 








LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


THE ninth Gewandhaus Concert was again devoted to the older 
masters, producing, besides Saint-Saéns’ ‘‘ Rouet d’Omphale,” 
Beethoven’s A major Symphony and Weber’s Overture to Oderon. 
The last-named two were played in the excellent manner we 
have long been accustomed to hear from our orchestra, with, 
perhaps, this reservation—that Herr Nikisch took the third 
movement of the symphony at too quick a fempo. Neither 
could we agree with the first note of the horn being sounded 
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con sordini in the Oberon overture: such strainings after effect 
ought not to be possible in a first-class concert. Saint-Saéns’ 
iquant piece had a brilliant performance, as in former times. 
me. Carefio played Chopin’s E minor Concerto with brilliancy, 
unhappily not free from mannerism. It seems that this latter 
quality is to be found nowadays with all conductors and virtuosi. 

Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasia gained the artist great applause, 
and she gave Chopin’s ‘‘ Berceuse” as an encore. 

_ The tenth Gewandhaus Concert was on December 18th, 
very near Beethoven’s birthday, but not only was no work by 
Beethoven on the programme, it would, moreover, not have 
contained a single German name had not the Dutch Ladies’ 
Terzett (Fri. de Jong, Corver, and Snyders) sung some Lieder 
by F. Kaufmann and W. Berger. It was a strange coincidence 
that, besides the already named Dutch ladies, a young lady from 
Australia, Miss O’Moore, played Paganini’s violin concerto with 
a cadenza by the Russian Besekirsky. There was, indeed, in 
the whole concert not a single work of high artistic value ; for, 
with all respect for the piquancy of the overture to Smetana’s 
Die verkaufle Braut, it cannot be regarded as a concert-piece 
of great worth. The performance of these three works was 
brilliant ; the conductor was Capellmeister Hans Sitt, Herr 
Nikisch being indis The singers distinguished them- 
* selves, and the violinist also, a pupil of Joachim and Sitt, 
achieved a great success, 

At the eleventh Gewandhaus Concert, on January Ist, Herr 
Nikisch was again conductor, and, as is customary at New Year, 
Joachim had been ‘invited. The concert began with Bach’s 
D minor Toccata for organ, and the choir of St. Thomas’s gave 
a fine rendering, under Cantor Schreck’s direction, of Volk- 
mann’s Christmas song ‘* Der Herr ist stark und michtig.” 
Joachim played the Concerto in A minor by Viotti and two 
Hungarian Dances, to which he added a third. We have 
always thought it rpg ana a that this great and cultured 
master should admit the Hungarian Dances into his repertoire ! 
The orchestral numbers were—Zeonore overture (No. 3) and 
Schumann’s Symphony in,'D minor (No. 4). Capellmeister 
Nikisch is always more at hame in modern and very modern 
works than in the classics, a fact we again realized this time. 

The twelfth Gewandhaus Concert began with Cherubini’s 
Anacreon overture, and ended with Goldmark’s symphony, 
“ Landliche Hochzeit,” which had not been played for a long 
time. Although the composer introduced more parfum de salon 
into his work than is desirable for a pastorale, one heard it again 
with pleasure for the many fine traits it contains and its piquant 
orchestration. Frau Baumann sang the air from Weber’s /nes 
de Castro, and her perfect enunciation and good voice enabled 
the air to attain a great effect; while of the Lieder she sang, 
Schubert’s “ Forelle” and Schumann’s “Ich wandre nicht” 
alone pleased the audience. Herr Wille played Carl Reinecke’s 
often-heard ’cello concerto very well, and was much applauded. 

The Opera has produced two niore novelties. This hurry in 
the study of operas is not good ; none can gain a footing, because 
one pushes out the other. The first novelty was an older opera, 
in one act, by Adolph Adam (composer of the Postil/on de Long- 
jJumcau), entitled Die Niirnberger Puppe. This is a charming 
little work, the graceful music of which consists for the most 
part of dance rhythms, The principal actors—Frl. Kernic, 
Herr Demuth, and Herr Kniipfer—did their best to gain a 
success for the opera. The other novelty, Die Marketenderin, 
by Benjamin Godard, is more pretentious. It was given for 
the first time on January 6th, before an overflowing house, but 
met with poor success. The action isso scanty that the librettist, 
Herr Cain, had to pad it with all possible episodes, songs, camp 
scenes, ballet, etc., only to fill three acts. The composer adds, 
followirg the rew fashion, an “‘ Intermezzo sinfonico” with the 
curtain up. As regards the music, Godard is shown to be a 
composer of taste who never lacked ideas; but, unhappily, he 
was always content with these (sometimes very graceful) ideas, 
seldom working them out to a broad music piece. So that at 
the end of the opera, everybody must own that he has heard a 
great mosaic of detached thoughts, of which he brings none away 
with him, because they all flitted past like shadows. Mozart, 
Weber, Rossini, etc., created broad melodies, and gave a finely 
rounded form to their ideas. They erred occasionally towards 
the demands of the drama, a fault Wagner rarely committed, 





and had consequently to resign the forming of complete music 
pieces, but helped his audience by the ‘‘ Leit-motiv.” Godard 
used no “‘ motives,” nor did he adhere to strict musical form, 
for he even did without the overture. The success was indeed 
small, and we fear Die Marketenderin will not outlive many 
representations. The principal 7é/e was sustained by Frau 
Doxat-Kryzianowski, who acted well, but spoiled her singing 
by too much ¢remolo, as did also Frl, Donges and Herr Merkel ; 
vhilst Herr Demuth again charmed us by his beautiful voice 
and noble delivery. The orchestra, conducted by Capellmeister 
Panzner, was excellent, the staging very tasteful, and the ballet 
original. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THE “ Scherzo caractéristique” with which we present 
our readers this month is taken from Mr. Moffat’s Album 
for Violin and Pianoforte, No. 7524 in the Augener 
Edition. This Schérzo possesses the advantage that 
it can be taken in the first position only, but to our 
mind it sounds all the better with an occasional excur- 
sion into, at all events, the third position. It is, of 
course, easy, though not by any means so babyish.as it 
looks, as the two players will find on trying the piece at 
a good brisk pace, according to Mr. Moffat’s directions, 
“ Allegro molto energico.” In fact, if taken rather slow it 
will be found that a slight tinge of melancholy overspreads 
more especially the minor part; so let us supplement 
the composer’s instructions with the caution—“ Non pian- 
— e non troppo lento, ma scherzoso, giojoso, e con 
vio ! J 








Hew Music and Pelw 
ditions, 


Elements of Music. By FRANKLIN PETERSON, Mus.Bac. 
Oxon. (Edition No. 9191 ; bound, net, 1s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

NOTWITHSTANDING the shoals of little books on the 

above subject, Mr. Peterson’s contribution most em- 

phatically fills a gap, and a gap of long standing. For 
of the existing “little books” either the contents are, 
while theoretically correct, so dry and so deep as to be 

a terror and an enigma to the unfortunate child, or, while 

easy of comprehension for the pupil, so full of inaccuracies 

and superficialities as to be a continual source of exas- 
peration and irritation to the teacher. Mr. Peterson’s 
small volume is neither the one nor the other, and will 

have an equally warm welcome from both sides. Like a 

sensible man, he leaves fuller details for a more advanced 

stage, and does not burden the childish memory with 
more than the absolutely essential things every beginner 
should know, while what ¢s taught is accurate and de- 
pendable, and put in the proverbial nutshell. Instead of 
bothering the beginner at first with our highly arbitr, 
names for the note-values, he contents himself wit 
making the shafes and duration perfectly clear (using 
the German system of 4, }, $ notes), and waits till later 
on, when “Time” is thoroughly mastered, to introduce 
the terms “semibreve,” “minim,” and so on. In our 
opinion this is a very valuable simplification of a difficult 
subject (including time-signatures), and so also is Mr. 

Peterson’s explanation of the staff. Instead of treating 

the two pianoforte staves as two different and entirely 

arbitrary arrangements of five lines each, the staff of 
eleven lines is first shown with the middle c clearly 
marked, again with the C merely indicated, and, finally, 
with it omitted altogether as in pianoforte score. This 
is by far the most reasonable way, and makes relative 
pitch an easy matter to a child’s intelligence. The treatment 
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of intervals is altogether admirable, and there are 
many more points to which we should like to draw atten- 
tion, but space forbids. We can therefore only give, in 
conclusion, one sentence from Mr. Peterson’s preface, 
which explains the scope of his little work :—“I have 
rigorously confined myself to what is likely to be of 
practical value to a young student during the first two, 
or even three, years of music lessons.” 
Morceaux pour Piano. Par ANTON STRELEZKI. 

89, Chant Polonais. 90, The Rivulet. 

teristic piece. London: Augener & Co. 
Two dainty sa/on pieces for the pianoforte—Chant Polo- 
nais and the Rivulet—from the pen of A. Strelezki 
cannot fail to command due appreciation. They are 
less conventional in form than many of his earlier pieces, 
and are free from the fault of too frequent repetition of 
two or three phrases. The Chant Polonais, in c sharp 
minor (allegretto poco subato), a piece with much of the 
characteristic expression of sadness and longing which is 
associated with the national songs of Poland, reminds us 
of similar compositions by Liszt, just as the rippling triplet 
figure of the Rivulet suggests the style of Mendelssohn. 
We recommend both pieces to the notice of pianists. 
They are not at all difficult to play, and will amply repay 


No. 
Charac- 


rusal. ——- 

Vortragsstudien, Studies in style. A collection of striking 
and favourite pieces of old masters, arranged for 
Violin with Pianoforte accompaniment. By GUSTAV 
JENSEN. No. 22, C. GLuck, Andantino affettuoso. 
London : Augener & Co, 

Tuis recherché collection of classical violin music is this 

month increased by the addition of a short and melodious 

andantino movement in A minor, by the old master 

Gluck. - It is not so much the composition which con- 

cerns us—the last word about Gluck having been said 

long before our time—as the editorial work, so judiciously 
carried out by G. Jensen. A more complete edition than 
this could not be desired, either by master or pupil, pro- 

fessional or amateur.’ =————— d 

Six easy Pieces for Violin and Pianoforte (the Violin 
part in the first position). Op. 36, in 2 Books. By 
EMIL KREUZ. (Edition No. 7519A and B; each, 

_net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 

THE first book of these easy pieces for violin and piano- 
forte contains a Nocturne, Scherzo, and Cavatina, and 
the second book a Swing-song, Romance, and Boat-song 
—all charmingly melodious and highly instructive. They 
do not belongfto the usual fragmentary order of pieces, 
but are of a length calculated to make them really in- 
teresting to a young player. The accompaniment, too, 
though a simple one, is just sufficient to support the solo 
instrument. We are of opinion that Mr. Kreuz excels in 
this particular line of composition, much as we may ad- 
mire his efforts in other directions ; he is amongst the 
few who can write easy, instructive music without for-- 
getting the capabilities of the particular group of players 
for whom he designs his music. Mr. Kreuz may rest 
assured that his easy pieces will be highly valued wherever 
they are once heard. §£.—H— 

Vortragsstudien. Studies in style. A collection of striking 
and favourite pieces of old masters arranged for 
Violoncello, with Pianoforte accompaniment. By 
CARL SCHROEDER. No. 35, J. S. BACH, Gavotte 
(C minor). No. 36, G. F, HANDEL, Gavotte (A). 
No. 37, G. F. HANDEL, Gavotte (G). No. 38, 
J. M. Lg&cLaiR, Gavotte (G minor). London: 
Augener & Co. 

CaRL SCHROEDER adds four favourite gavottes by Bach, 


cello music by old masters, bringing the number of pieces 
in this collection up to thirty-eight. We need only refer 
again to the excellent editorial work, which Professor 
Schroeder’s artistic experience enables him to carry 
out so thoroughly, and to his musicianlike arrangement 
of the pianoforte accompaniment. The beautifully clear 
print and all-round attention to matters of detail combine 
to make this a model edition of the classics. 


Potpourris on Popular Melodies from Classical and 
Modern Operas and Oratorios. By RICHARD 
HOFMANN. Step II. Gluck.—Iphigenie en Aulide. 
{Edition No. 5425.) Handel.—Judas Maccabeus. 

Edition No. 5426). (A) For violin, net, 6d. ; (B) for 
2 violins, net, 8d. ; (C) for violin and pianoforte, net, 
Is. ; (D) for 2 violins and pianoforte, net, 1s. 4d. ; 
(E) for violin, violoncello, and pianoforte, net, Is. 4d. ; 
(F) for 2 violins, violoncello, and pianoforte, net, 
Is. 6d. London: Augener & Co. 

SELECTIONS of the favourite airs from Gluck’s opera 
Iphigenie en Aulide, and from Handel’s oratorio 
Fudas Maccabeus, are included in the two last num- 
bers of this useful collection of potpourris. The 
amateur will recognize many familiar strains in playing 
through either of the two pieces, and, further, will be sur- 
prised to find so many airs strung together in so pleasing 
amanner. They are so arranged that, whether rendered 
on one violin alone, or as duet, trio, or quartet, the effect 
is always satisfactory. Of course, the more parts em- 
ployed the better ; and as the string parts are obtainable 
in a separate form, each one may be multiplied at 
pleasure, and, we think, to advantage. It will be seen 
that such pieces may serve many purposes unnecessary 
to mention in detail. The parts are amply marked with 
directions for bowing, fingering, etc., and may be relied 
upon for correctness. The pieces in Series II. have the 
string parts fingered in various positions, whereas those 
in Series I. were exclusively in the first position. 


e 
25 Pieces for Viola and Pianoforte, in progressive order 
Arranged and supplemented with marks of bowing 
and expression. By EMIL KREvz. Series 1. (Viola 
part in the first position). London: Augener & Co, 
LasT month we wrote favourably of the first fifteen 
numbers of this new collection of duets for viola and 
pianoforte, most of which are very easy, at the same 
time gradually advancing in the degree of difficulty. 
The last ten numbers of Series I. are now before us. 
They consist of arrangements of pieces by Mendelssohn 
(Lieder ohne Worte), Schubert (Zhe Fishermaiden), and 
Weber (air from Der Freischiitz); a sonatina by 
Beethoven (originally for pianoforte solo), two original 
compositions by Kreuz (Pensée fugitive and Romance 
from Op. 13), two numbers from Schumann’s Album for 
the Young, Farandole by Reinecke, air by Handel, 
and a Bach gavotte ; and are more interesting than the 
first numbers, because they are rather more advanced: 
That violists will receive these pieces with pleasure 
“goes without saying”; while to the teacher they come 
as a veritable boon, owing to the great deficiency of solo 
music for this instrument. We look forward expectantly 
to the publication of Series II. 


Six Songs, (Op. 2.) By HERBERT BAINES. London: 
Novello, Ewer & Co. 

CORRECTLY written and harmless, ‘if rather “tame” 
music, with the sole exception of that to No. 5 (“ Love’s 
Renewal”), which is by far the best, the short Andante 
con moto middle movement being quite effective, rhythm 





Handel (2), and Leclair to this modern edition of violon- 





and style contrasting well with the rest of the song, and 
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the gloomy character of the words apparently suiting the 
composer much better than the lively Shakespearian 
ditties chosen for most of the others. 


The Brass Band at a Glance. By E. A. LODGE. Hud- 
dersfield: E, A. Lodge. 

THIS is a companion chart to “The Orchestra at a 

Glance,” previously published by the same author, giving 

on a single sheet the compass and peculiarities of the 

different instruments, and is well adapted to be of service 

to students of orchestration. 


Historical Facts relating to Music. By H. J. TAYLOR, 
F.R.C.O. (Revised Edition.) London: Weekes 
& Co. 
WE are glad to see that this little book, which was 
reviewed in these columns just a year ago, has reached 
a second edition, and still more glad to see that the 
slight inaccuracies which we pointed out on that occasion 
have all been set right. That being so, we can heartily 
recommend it to students “getting up” music history 
for Trinity College and other local examinations. 








@peras and Concerts. 


—o—— 


THERE is reason to hope that good results will attend the 
venture of the Carl Rosa Company at Daly’s Theatre. We are 
so accustomed to complete stagnation in operatic matters from 
July‘until the following May, that we welcome the appearance of 
so good a comrany in London in the month of January. Opera 
in English is generally so hopeless that one is rarely excited by 
such announcements. But in the case of the Carl Rosa Com- 
pany we have an enterprise based on a well-established past. It 
has not only done good service in its performance of familiar 
works, but has produced new operas by native composers, 
and adaptations of famous foreign operas. The apathy of 
London opera-goers during Mr. Carl Rosa’s life wasa great disap- 
pointment to him, After producing several new works, and a 
great many operas of a popular kind, he failed to meet with the 
support requisite to make the scheme profitable, and, therefore, 
kept away from London altogether. Few are aware of the risks 
of an operatic manager. The present effort to present operas in 
English at Daly’s Theatre involves an expenditure of nearly a 
thousand founds rer week, so that unless there are full houses 
daily, it is impossible to carry out such a scheme without loss. 
The first week’s list of operas appeared to have been well chosen. 
On Morday, 20th, the matinées started with Zannhduser, 
Madame Ella Russell, Mr. Ludwig, and Mr. Hedmondt being 
the principals. Tuesday was devoted to the popular Carmen, with 
Mlle. Zélie de Lussan as the Gipsy heroine and Mr. ‘Barton 
McGuckin as the soldier hero. Wednesday saw the production 
for the first time in London of ante Deans, by Mr. Hamish 
McCunn. ‘The libretto is founded on Sir Walter Scott’s famous 
novel ‘* The Heart of Midlothian.” The opera was originally 
produced at Edinburgh in November, 1894. On Thursday 
Lokengrin was the opera, on Friday Mignon, and on Saturday 
Tannhiiuser was repeated. Some of the defects attending the 
autumn series of works given by Mr. Hedmondt were avoided. 
For example, the chorus was well traired and sufficiently nume- 
rous, and the principals were not singing in so large a theatre as 
Covent Garden, which is exceptionally trying to vocalists accus- 
tomed to the smaller theatres of the provinces. In the Carl 
Rosa Company the mistake was also avoided of introducing too 
many artists entirely unknown to the audience. Our opera-goers 
are slow to recognise new comers, whatever may be their merits. 
Many of the works have also been performed constantly in the 
provinces, and but few rehearsals were required. Thus the 
artists did not come before the public in an exhausted condition. 
All these advantages were in favour of the Carl Rosa Company, 
and afforded a more likely prospect of success. The idea also 
of operatic performances commencing at two o’clock in the 





afternoon was grateful to a host of suburban residents, who, 
owing to the late hours during the regular season, find it ex- 
tremely difficult to return home when the opera is over. In 
fact, as a rule, they generally miss the last acts of grand operas. 


JEANIE DEANS. 


As many of our readers may not be acquainted with the story of 
Mr. Hamish McCunn's new opera, we give it in a condensed 
form. The curtain rises on a festive scene with a rustic dance 
outside Davie Deans’s cottage, the Scottish melody “ Rattlin’, 
Roarin’ Willie” being skilfully introduced by the composer. 
The eccentric Dumbiedikes has a plaintive ditty, ‘‘I love a lass 
that’s fair to see.” The dramatic incident is the arrest of Effie 
Deans, who is cursed by her father. In the secqnd act at 
‘* Mushat’s Cairn,” we have the interview between Staunton 
and Jeanie, the storm music leading up to the prison scene, 
in which Effie has a pathetic song, afterwards employed as an 
orchestral movement with considerable ingenuity. There is the 
scene of the riot and the attack on the Tolbooth led by Staunton 
and Madge Wildfire, but Effie is too much agitated and depressed 
to attempt escaping from the prison. Then comes the interview 
between Effie and her sister, followed by a humorous scene, 
when Jeanie goes to Dumbiedikes to borrow money for her 
journey to London. The laird being but partially dressed, his 
rigid housekeeper is mortally offended until her outraged modesty 
is soothed by a present. The interview between the heroine 
and the Queen on the terrace at Richmond serves to introduce a 
madrigal and some snatches of Handel’s ‘‘ Water Music.” Mr. 
Joseph Bennett in his libretto has somewhat changed the dénoue- 
ment. The scene is near the scaffold, Staunton is attempting 
a rescue, Madge Wildfire is singing, and Davie Deans is trying to 
comfort his daughter, when Jeanie Deans reaches the spot, 
bearing the pardon for Effie, and also for the new baronet, Sir 
George Staunton. Madame Duma and Miss Alice Esty re- 
present the two sisters, and Mr. Hedmondt the lover Staunton, 
as he did when the opera was first produced. The per- 
formance in London of Feanie Deans under the direction of 
the composer gave increased importance to the scheme, and 
deserved the cordial support of the public. 


CRYSTAL PALAGE. 

THE Palace concerts will soon be in full activity. They have 
been interrupted by the Christmas holiday entertainments. Mr. 
Manns will shortly offer the patrons of the concerts musical 
fare of very high quality. There is to be a festival performance 
in June of Mendelssohn’s Z/ijak to commemorate the fiftieth 
year of the performance of that oratorio in England. It was first 
given at the Birmingham Festival of 1846, but the composer 
made great alterations in the work before it was performed at 
Exeter Hall. It has since become almost as ic ge as 
The Messiah. The arrangements at the Palace will be on the 
customary Handel scale, and, of course, Mr. Manns is to 
conduct. 


POPULAR CONCERTS. 


On Saturday, January 4th, Lady Hallé reappeared for the 
first time since her bereavement. We have never witnessed 
a more enthusiastic reception than that given to the admirable 
lady-violinist, but. we did not think it showed very good taste 
on the part of the audience at such a time to clamour for an 
encore. Lady Hallé, however, wisely resisted after playing 


Beethoven’s Romance in F exquisitely. She was also the 
leading violinist in a work of Mozart. Evidently the patrons of 
these concerts were very glad to see her back again. On 
Saturday, January 11th, Mr. Leonard Borwick was the pianist, 
and, associated with Lady Hallé and Signor Piatti in Mozart’s 
Trio in £, gained golden opinions by his refined and artistic 
efforts, as he did also in Schumann’s Fantasia in c, in which he 
followed the reading of the composer’s widow. Mendelssohn’s 
Quartet in A minor, Op. 13, and Signor Piatti’s transcription of 
a violin sonata by Locatelli, were other items in the pro- 
gramme. Mr. Richard Green was much appreciated as the 
vocalist of the evening. The introduction of Tschaikowsky’s 
Trio'in A minor,” Op. 50, on the previous Monday, proved 
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a great treat for the audience, It is. headed “In Memory 
of a Great Artist”; in reality it was composed in memory of his 
master, Nicholas Rubinstein, who, if less famous than Anton 
Rubinstein, was tly admired and beloved for his earnestness 
and lofty aims. The trio was heard once before in London at a 
concert given by Sir Charles Hallé, who admired the pianoforte 
part. the work has a great deal of melody of the Sclavonic 
character. An elegy is the opening movement, but the music is 
not entirely plaintive—a waltz and a mazurka are very brilliant, 
and the lovely Russian air with twelve variations would not 
disgrace the greatest master. Herr Reisenauer, Lady Halle, 
and Signor Piatti played the trio finely. Lady Hallé chose 
as her solo Bruch’s Romance in A; Herr Reisenauer’s solos 
were Schubert’s B flat Variations, and Beethoven’s Caprice ; 
Schubert’s Quintet in c was also included in the programme. 
Mr. Watkin Mills sang “Le Profond Vie,” from Handel’s 
Ottone, Purcell’s ‘‘ Arise, ye Subterranean Winds,” and Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘ Two Grenadiers.” On Monday, the 13th, Cherubini’s 
String Quartet in £ flat, No. 1, was an interesting item as played 
by Lady Hallé and Messrs. Ries, Gibson, and Piatti. The 
beautiful scherzo was admirably rendered. Mr. Borwick in 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Les Adieux, l’Absence et le Retour” was heard at 
his best, and Miss Boye sang Bach’s ‘‘ Komm Siisser Tod” 
and two Swedish songs with much taste. On Saturday, the 18th, 
Signor Piatti played his two new pieces ‘‘ The — ” and 
«The Race” delightfully. Mr. Borwick was excellent in 
Chopin’s Barcarolle and Scherzo in c sharp minor and a Schu- 
mann’s Paganini study. He joined Lady Hallé in Schubert’s 
* Rondeau Brillant.” There were other interesting items. 





ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 

THE best performance given by the Royal Choral Society for a 
lonz time was that of /srael in Egypt, at the Albert Hall, 
on the 16th January. The list of the principals was not quite so 
stioig as usual, "Mr. Edward Lloyd, owing to an attack of 
influenza, having to resign the tenor part to Mr. Chandos. 
Madame Medora Henson, Miss Clara Butt, and Miss Margaret 
Hoare were the other soloists; but after all, the grand choruses 
are the chief attraction in Handel’s noble oratorio. The Plague 
and Hai'stone choruses were magnificently rendered, and the 
audience attempted to encore the latter. Seldom have we 
heard so grand a choral performance. Sir Joseph Barnby 
conducted with admirable firmness and decision, but we regret 
he permits the tricky choral effect of four hundred male voices 
singing ‘‘The Lord is a Man of War,” instead of two solo 
singers. It may please weak-minded amateurs, but it is 
unworthy so excellent a society. 





MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 
Miss SUSAN STRONG, who, it will be remembered, made so 
suczes ful a début last autumn at Covent Garden, appeared at the 
San Carlo, Naples, January 11th, as Sieglinde in Die Walkiire. 
But, as usual with the Italians, matters were so arranged as 
to place the American artiste under great disadvantages, and 
the performance in so large a house not half filled, tended, 
of course, to depress the débu/an‘e, who, however, acted and 
sang so as to win the admiration of the audience, and she was 
called before the curtain. The meanness of Italian musical 
people, who have always had such encouragement in America, 
Coes not increase our respect for them.—Madame Patti, having 
been obliged owing to a cold to omit three concerts during her 
autumn tour, proposes to give extra concerts this spring. One 
of the most important of these will take place at Bournemouth 
on April 1oth.—Madame Albani commenced her Canadian 
tour on the 27th. Mr. Norman Salmond will be one of her 
artists. He gave a farewell concert at Steinway Hall on 
January 11th, before leaving for the tour.—We are glad to 
learn that Dvorak is likely to visit London this season to 
conduct some of his orchestral works at the Philharmonic 
concerts, where we may*expect a few novelties this year. 
Amongst other works the First Symphony in £ flat of the late 
Russian composer, Borodin, at present entirely unknown to 
London, although it was written many years ago, and was 
played in 1880 at Wiesbaden. But time—and plenty of it—is 
required to get new music to London, Wagner was talked 





about for a quarter of a century before we condescended to hear 
one of his works. Zhe Flying Dutchman, first heard at Drury 
Lane in 1870, had been produced under the composer's 
direction at Dresden in 1843. Twenty-seven years was a long 
time to make such an original and striking opera known in 
England.—We are to have more orchestral conductors from the 
Continent. As welcome as any will be M. Colonne, the 
Parisian conductor, whose Concerts du Chitelet, started 
twenty-two years ago, caused the ultimate suspension of the 
Concerts Populaires of the late M. Pasdeloup. A conductor 
of similar position to M. Colonne is M. Lamoureux, who has 
already visited London. M. Colonne is very patriotic, en- 
couraging to the utmost the modern school of French composers. 
He is much admired in directing the works of Berlioz, which 
are worthy of being better known here. It is said that M. 
Colonne will produce some of them during the forthcoming 
season. Let us hope he may.— Trilby,” the irrepressible, has 
had great success in a drama and novel. Her next appearance 
will be as the heroine of an opera. It will be a curious pro- 
duction, we imagine. The part of Svengali is to be written for 
a baritone. The scenes in the studio will afford scope for 
humorous song treatment, and the chorus is to be fully em- 
anges We understand 7Zri/by is to be mainly a comic opera, 

ut the concluding scenes will be more elaborate. We have 
not much information beyond the statement that the general tone 
of the operatic Z7i/by will be somewhat like Mignon.—When 
the Requiem of M. Alfred Bruneau is produced on February 
24th by the Bach Society, it is hoped that the composer will be 

resent. He is favourably known to English opera-goers 

y Le Kéve and L’Attaque du Moulin. Both of these were 
entirely out of the beaten track, being unlike any other modern 
examples of the lyric drama. We may hope from what we are 
told by those who have seen the score of the Requiem, that 
in design and execution the composer has broken fresh ground 
in sacred music. The Bach Society deserves credit for its 
energy in being first to introduce a new and important musical 
work, It is rather curious to find a Parisian musician breaking 
away from the traditional school of French sacred music. A 
Parisian musical critic says, ‘‘M. Bruneau wished to be as 
unlike German models as possible in his Requiem.” We shall 
readily forget and forgive pears antipathies if the music is 
good.—A novelty in ballad concerts is the introduction of 
dramatic recitals, but it may be questioned whether this is an 
altogether satisfactory policy. - Music ought to be sufficiently 
attractive in itself. We fear the commonplace character of our 
modern ballads has something to do with the innovation. ‘* When 
Music, heavenly maid, was young,” she was able to hold her 
own without assistance from the stage.—The London Symphony 
Concerts were resumed on Thursday, January 23rd, a very large 
audience being present. The Beethoven selection included the 
Cc minor Symphony and the triple concerto for pianoforte, 
violin, and ’cello, the performers being Messrs. Borwick, Arbos, 
and Paul Ludwig. 








Musical Potes, 


THE nominal first production of the Frédégonde of 
Guiraud and Saint-Saéns took place on December 18th, 
four days after the real first performance. The perform- 
ance on the 18th was only made possible by the zeal of 
Mlle. Lafargue, who undertook to replace Mile. Bréval 
(seriously indisposed) at two days’ notice, and with only 
one rehearsal, a task which she performed with complete 
success. It was a feat very greatly to her credit. The 
libretto, by M. Louis Gallet, is founded on the story of 
Brunhilde and Frédégonde as told by Aug. Thierry in his 
“Récits des Temps Mérovingiens” ; and we need hardly 
say that the Brunhilde of this opera has nothing whatever 
in common with the heroine of Wagner’s tetralogy. The 
librettist has toned down the savage ferocity of his sixth 
century heroines, but even this sacrifice of historical truth 
has not availed to render his personages interesting, 
though he has succeeded in creating some scenes of strong 
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dramatic passion. With respect to the music, the first 
three acts are due mainly to the late Ernest Guiraud, and 
the last two to M. Saint-Saéns, whose share is so far 
superior to that of his predecessor that whatever success 
the opera may achieve must undoubtedly be attributed 
tohim. The piece ought to have been named Mérowig, 
that personage being by far the most important character ; 
it was entrusted to M. Alvares, who, with Mme. Héglon, 
the Frédégonde, gained the chief successes of the even- 
ing. The remaining parts were filled by MM. Renaud, 
Fournets, and Vaguet in a most satisfactory manner. 
The opera has had several repetitions, and seems likely 
to attract for some time ; but the lack of interest in the 
subject and the want of ape | in the style of the music 
must tell against its chance of keeping the stage. 
CURIOUSLY enough, the new work at the Opéra 
Comique, La /acguerie, is also a composite production ; 
the work begun by Lalo having been left unfinished 
at his death and completed by M. Arthur Coquard, to 
whom the task was entrusted by Lalo’s family. What is 
far more curious is that in this case also, the work of the 
completer is superior to that of the original author ; and 
this is the more surprising because, whereas everybody 
would expect the work of Saint-Saéns to surpass that of 
Guiraud, no one imagined that the work of M. Coquard 
would be superior to that of Lalo. The result seems to 
show that the dramatic talent of the composer of Ze Rot 
a’ Ys has been somewhat overrated, and that M. Coquard 
possesses dramatic powers hitherto unsuspected. The 
libretto of La Jacquerie, by M. Ed. Blau and Mme. Simone 
Arnaud, runs on rather conventional lines, and is not a 
very inspiring poem. The insurrection of the peasants, 
known to history as La Jacquerie, furnishes the back- 
ground, but the main story deals, rather feebly, with the 
conventional loves of the peasant Robert, and the high- 
born Blanche de Saint-Croix. The most interesting. 
character, however, is Robert’s mother Jeanne, a réle 
obviously founded on the Fides of Le Prophéte, which 
enabled Mlle. Delna to score another triumph such as 
she never fails to secure with each new part. Lalo’s 
share of the music is said to be limited to Act L., 
admitted to be the weakest of the four, while of M. 
Coquard’s part, Acts II. and IV. are of high excellence. 
Although the performance at the Opéra Comique on 
December 23rd was the first in Paris, the opera was 
originally produced at Monte Carlo, March 8th, 1895. 
THE next novelties at the Grand Opéra are to be 
Hellé, by M. Alphonse Duvernoy, and Lancelot du Lac, 
by M. Victorin Jonciéres, a composer who has of late 
years been chiefly known to the public as a critic. His 
new opera is written to a libretto by L. Gallet and Ed. 
Blau, founded on “ The Idylls of the King.” M. Duver- 
noy is best known as a pianist, and we fancy He//é is his 
first work for the stage. At the Opéra Comique a new 
opera by Messager, Le Chevalier d’Harmenthal, is in 
preparation. It is also to be given shortly at Vienna. 
OurR excellent contemporary Le Ménestrel, which is 
often inclined to grumble at the (supposed) preference 
given to foreign works at the Grand Opéra, tells us that 
whereas only two works by non-French composers were 
brought out from 1876 to 1891, from 1891 to 1895 there 
have been four such—Lohengrin, La Valkyrie, Otello, 
and Zannhiuser. We should have thought the Méne- 
strel would have rejoiced that Paris was no longer open 
to the reproach of being ignorant of four such master- 
pieces, hat four modern French operas could be 
named to compare with them? 
THE Grand Opéra Concert of December 29th was 
distinguished by the production of some interesting 
novelties—a suite for orchestra, entitled Zemps de Guerre, 


in five movements, by Fernand Le Borne, of which the 
fourth, Carillon, was singularly eriginal and effective ; 
some extracts (ineffective, as usual) from an unperformed 
opera, Le Duc de a Georges Marty ; and a 
piece called La Nuit-de Noél, 1870, by M. Gabriel 
Pierné, which made an enormous success. It is a piece 
somewhat in the style of Grieg’s Bergiiot, where the 
music accompanies and emphasizes the recitation of 4 
poem composed by M. Eug. Morand. The skilful mix- 
ture of patriotism and sentiment’ in the poem, aided «by 
M. Pierné’s excellent music, proved quite irresistible. 

FROM Brussels, as well as from Paris, we have 
an operatic Sremiere to record—that of the Evangeline 
of M. Xavier Leroux at the Théatre de la Monnaie on 
December 28th. M. Leroux was the winner of the Paris 
Grand Prix de Rome in 1885, and has produced some 
orchestral pieces which have attracted favourable notice 
at Parisian concerts, but the present opera is the first 
work that he has been able to get produced on the stage. 
It created a very favourable impression, and it is reported 
that the managers of La Monnaie immediately secured 
the right of producing the composer’s next opera, a 
setting of Heine’s William Ratcliff, on which there is, 
just now, quite a run among composers. The Roi d’Ys 
of Lalo has been revived for Mme, Landouzy, and Zann- 
hduser and Thais are said to be in preparation. On Jan. 
14th was meng a one-act piece, 7ean-Marie, the vocal 
part of which was written by a young Italian composer 
named Ragghianti, who died in Brussels a year or two ago, 
the orchestration having since been supplied by M. Paul 
Gilson. M. Gilson has also written music for a drama 
lately produced at the Flemish theatre of Brussels, en- 
titled Alvar, in which the famous Duke of Alva, the 
execrable tyrant and persecutor of Motley’s history, is 
represented as an amorous old gentleman who falls in 
love with a- working girl, and eventually goodnaturedly 
resigns her to a inore suitable partner. The composer’s 
music is so serious as to suggest that he did not appre- 
ciate the fun of this odd travesty of history. M. Eug. 
Ysaye has begun a short series of symphony concerts at 
the Cirque Royal, the first of which took place on 
January 5th, and proved that M. Ysaye can wield the 
baton as well as the bow. Mlle. Kleeberg was the 
pianist. Bach’s Mass in B minor has been excellently 
performed at the Conservatoire, under the supervision 
of the director, M. Gevaért. 

AT the Berlin Opera House, /vanhoe continues to 
enjoy fair success, notwithstanding the critical denuncia- 
tions fulminated against it. Many days in December 
were occupied with one of the now familiar Wagner- 
cycles, in which (and especially in Tristan and Sieg fried) 
Herr Vogl and Frau Sucher displayed their usual supe- 
riority. Among the novelties awaiting production in the 
course of the season are Mascagni’s Ratcliff, which has 
already been once prepared and then abandoned ; Rez- 
nicek’s Donna Diana, and Philip Riifer’s /ngo. The 
annual summary shows that the work most often per- 
formed during 1895 was Hansel und Gretel (over 50 
times), followed by Kienzl’s Evangelimann (19 perform- 
ances), Cavalleria (18), Lohengrin (15), etc. The list 
proves very clearly that at Berlin modern opera has 
quite superseded the so-called classical works. Weber 
is supported solely by the Freischiétz, while Mozart and 
Meyerbeer (not to mention Rossini and his successors) 
are almost at the bottom of the list. The great. success 
of Der Evangelimana is perhaps the most striking feature 
of the year; for when the work was produced in May 
no one anticipated such a result. 

THERE is serious discontent spreading among the 





members of the chorus, the ballet, and particularly of the 
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‘orchestra of the Royal Opera House at Berlin. The 
players complain that, owing to the length of the operas’ 
now constantly given, and the time required for the! 
numerous rehearsals, they have next to no time left for 
giving lessons, and barely even for private practice ; and 
altogether they consider themselves worse off than they 
were twenty-five years ago. snag 
Dr. STANFORD was fortunate in being able to give his 
English concert in Berlin before the news of the Transvaal 
affair arrived. As it was, the concert was a considerable 
‘success ; the hall of the Singakademie was well filled, 
and all the works performed and the performers were 
warthly applauded. It could hardly be expected that a 
Berlin audience would grow enthusiastic all at once over 
a concert of English music, but Dr. Stanford's symphony 
and the overtures of Drs. Mackenzie and Parry seem to 
have made a very favourable impression, and are well 
spoken of by all the critics of best repute. Mr. Borwick 
‘and Mr. Plunket Greene were already well known and 
appreciated in Berlin. Not many of the concerts of the 
last month need be noticed here. Herr Gustav Mahler, 
from Hamburg, gave a concert on December 13th to 
introduce a new symphony of his, a work of portentous 
dimensions which seems intended to outdo Berlioz in the 
matter of programme, and Bruckner in the matter of 
length. It is in five movements, requires an orchestra of 
120 players, a strong chorus, two soloists, and an organ— 
and yet, notwithstanding all this, some critics see nothing 
in it. A concert which it was hoped would prove very 
interesting was that for the benefit of the newly-famous 
peasant-poetess, Frau Johanna Voigt, who is known as 
Johanna Ambrosius. It was believed that Brahms had 
set some of her poems to music, and that these would be 
sung on the occasion; but no such songs were forthcoming, 
and even the co-operation of Herr Joachim and several 
aristocratic lady vocalists, could not save the concert 
from being, musically, a failure. For the benefit of the 
female Burns, we hope the pecuniary result was a greater 
success than the artistic. At Mr. D’Albert’s concert, on 
January roth, he actually played both Brahms’ piano 
concertos, a feat as to which we may perhaps doubt 
whether it requires more staying power in the performer 
or the listeners. 
‘I is already remembered at Vienna, that January 31st, 
next year, will be the centenary of the birth of Franz 
Schubert, and steps are being taken to celebrate the 
occasion in worthy fashion. The choral societies of the 
Austrian capital will do their best, and the opera will 
thaps give a performance of Der hdiusliche Krieg; 
Pat we have yet to hear what the orchestral and chamber- 
music societies propose to do, and in fact it rests with 
them rather than with the Opera House or the male-voice 
choral societies to make the celebration worthy of its 
hero. Considering the large number of Schubert’s works 
that still remain in manuscript, is it too much to hope 
that further examination may bring to light some hitherto 
unknown masterpieces? Herr Max Friedlinder will 
probably see to this—or perhaps Sir G. Grove can tell us 
of something. 

WHETHER on patriotic or musical grounds we cannot 
say, but undoubtedly the cantata, Aus Deutschlands 
grosser Zeit, by H. Seyffardt is just now extremely 
popular in Germany, and bids fair to rival event the 
cantatas of Max Bruch, which are sung all over the 
Fatherland. On one page alone of the Signale we 
observe a record of the performance of three of Bruch’s 
works—Moses at Bonn, Achéilleus at Barmen, and 
Odysseus at Rheydt ; and, a few pages further back, of 
the Lied von der Glocke at Halle. 


|on the Hearth to the Vienna Hofoper, and-he has himself 
returned to Vienna to correct the orchestral parts, as fast 
as they are copied, a task which, thanks to his writing 
and his habit of writing corrections all over the borders 
of his manuscript, no one but the composer himself can 
discharge properly. It is said the copyists dread the MSS. 
of Goldmark more than those of any other composer. - 

_SURELY a day is at hand for the music of. Herr 
Bruckner. It is, no doubt, a curious coincidence, but 
also something more, that on the 18th of December last, 
three of his a were performed in three different 
towns: at Pesth, the fifth in B flat; at Frankfort, the 
seventh in E major; and at Dresden the eighth in c 
minor. According to the accounts furnished, all the 
works were very warmly received, but we fancy the 
evidence of a Bruckner enthusiast should be accepted 
cum grano, At any rate, it is a test of what German 
patience can endure. 

BOTH of the newly-founded choral societies of Dresden 
have now given proofs of their quality. The Philharmonic 
Choir, under Herr Curt Hésel, has given two performances 
of Liszt’s S. Elizabeth; and the Bach- Verein, under Herr 
Waldemar v. Baussnern, selected Bach’s cantata Lodet 
Gott in seinem Reiche, Mendelssohn’s 1ooth (query 114th) 
Psalm, and D’Albert’s six-part chorus Der Mensch und 
das Leben. An amalgamation of one or other of the 
older societies with one of the new seems likely, and 
would probably add to the general efficiency. 

THE enterprising director of the Carl-Theater at Vienna, 
has produced a German version of Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s 
amusing play Ais Excellency, with the music of Dr. 
Osmond Carr, and there, as here, the libretto was judged 
far superior to the music. Altogether it was very success- 
ful, but the chief sensation of the evening seems to have 
been the appearance of the director himself, Herr Jauner, 
at the conductor’s desk, which surprised the audience 
almost as much as the sight of Sir A. Harris in the seat 
of Sig. Mancinelli would astonish the Aaditxés of Covent 
Garden. Herr Jauner, however, fulfilled his task ex- 
tremely well. 

REHEARSALS have begun at Bayreuth for this year’s 
gpa: and as a great many of them are said to 
superintended by Herr Siegfried Wagner, it may be 
anticipated that, if not this year, at any rate before long, 
that young gentleman will “rule the roast” (if we may 
use such a profane expression) in the Festspielhaus. In 
this connection we may observe that Herr Levi has been 
granted a conditional leave of absence from his duties at 
Munich until his health shall be entirely re-established. 
It is therefore improbable that he will conduct at Bayreuth 
this year. 
WE are happy to see that Frankfort audiences fully 
recognize that in Mr. Frederick Lamond they have 
amongst them one of the most accomplished pianists of 
the day. Both by his performance of Beethoven’s 
“Emperor” Concerto at the third subscription concert, 
and by his own recital, he proved himself a player with 
few, if any, superiors, and what is almost as much to his 
credit, a player who disdains to attract notice either to 
his person or his playing by eccentricity or clap-trap. 

OPERATIC novelties are somewhat scarce this month, 
but we may mention Das Fest der Jugend, by L. 
Kempter, at Ziirich ; Aus grosser Zeit, by Ernst Heuser, 
at Elberfeld ; and a Japanese fairy opera, Zi/i-7see, by 
Franz Curti, at Mannheim ; all the three are described 
as having been very successful. Kienzl’s Evangelimann 
has had a greater success at Vienna than any new work 
that has been given there for some time, and, indeed, 
this work seems to be a success everywhere. Bizet’s 





HERR GOLDMARK has sent in the score of his Crizket 


Djamileh has been well received at Dresden, and 
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Smetana’s Dakbor at Darmstadt. Lastly, we should 
notice the production of Godard’s Marketenderin (La 
Vivandiére) at the Stadttheater of Leipzig, where operatic 
novelties have of late been agree! numerous. 

HERR MAX Brucn’s opera, Lorelei, has been put on 
the boards again—this time at Cologne. We know not 
how often this opera has been altered and revised and 
added to, and rewritten and performed ; but the result 
is always the same—two or three performances, and the 
work is shelved. Herr Bruch can count so many suc- 
cesses that he could surely afford to let his opera submit 
to its inevitable fate. 

RICHARD STRAUSS’ humorous rondo for orchestra, 
Till Eulenspiegel, bids fair to attain greater popularity 
than any of his previous works. At Berlin it is to be 
repeated very shortly, and it will be played by the Kgl. 
Kapelle at Leipzig. It has also been heard at Cologne 
and Mannheim. 

THE opening of the new season shows quite a con- 
siderable number of the Italian theatres flooded by a 
wave of Wagnerism ; at Turin the Teatro Regio opened 
with the Gotterdimmerung (Il Crepuscolo degli Dei) ; 
at Rome the Teatro Argentino began with the Valkiria; 
and, most wonderful of all, the San Carlo at Naples 
actually ventured on the same work. At Naples there 
seems to have been some disturbance on the first night 
during the second and third acts, which has been much 
— in some French papers hostile to Wagner’s 
works. As there were five performances between De- 
cember 29th and January 6th, the production can hardly 
be called a failure: in the case of an Italian work it 
would have been called a very great success, Miss 


Susan Strong, who sang the part of Sieglinde during 
Mr. Hedmondt’s late season, has appeared in the same 


part at San Carlo, but the management ungenerously put 
her down for an unfashionable night, when the theatre 
was comparatively empty; nevertheless, she succeeded 
in obtaining as much favour as was shown to the Brunn- 
hilde, a very popular Italian artist. The success at Turin 
and Rome was also very considerable, but that at Naples 
is by far the most surprising. 

THE Scala Theatre at Milan, where Wagner has 
hitherto been much patronized, has exchanged the 
German composer for a French master, Saint-Saéns, 
whose Henri VIII. and Samson et Dalila have been 
given in rapid succession, but in neither case with any 
particular success, the renderings being inferior to those 

reviously given on the same stage. The Dal Verme 
heatre relies chiefly on Verdi’s Fa/staf’ and Ponchielli’s 
Gioconda. 

SIGNOR PUCCINI’s new opera, La Bohéme, is finished, 
and will shortly be produced at Turin and at Rome. 

THE list of new Italian operas produced in 1895, pub- 
lished by the Gazzetta Musicale, shows eighty of these 
works. The various degrees of success obtained are 
characterized by three words: buono, mediocre, cattivo 
(good, middling, bad). Two are described as “ bad,” about 
a dozen (including Mascagni’s Si/vano) as “middling,” and 
all the rest as “ good.” Not one is described this year as 
“very good,” z.¢. as having had any exceptional success. 

CONCERT music is evidently destined to attract more 
notice at Rome in the future than it has done in the past. 
The newly-established Bach Society, under Signor A. 
Costa, has given its first concert, the programme includ- 
ing Palestrina’s Stabat Mater, choral pieces by Morales 
and others, and Bach’s Concerto for three pianos. The 
choral renderings were fairly good, and will no doubt 
improve as the society gets more practice. Another new 
society which has made an even more successful start, is 
the Quintet Society, which has as its founder Signor 





Luigi Gulli, a pianist of good repute. The programme 
of the first Siedeat, on January roth, included Beethoven's 
quartet, Op. 16, Mendelssohn’s string quartet in E 
minor, and Brahms’ piano quintet in F minor.’ It was 
in every way a great success. = 

A NEw Spanish opera, Pepita Jimenez, founded on an 
extremely popular novel by Juan Valera, with music by 
Sefior Albeniz, was produced at the Liceo Theatre of 
Barcelona on January 6th with brilliant success, 

Christmas Eve is the title of a new opera by Rimski- 
Korsakoff, produced at St. Petersburg on December Ioth, 
but the work had no great success. The composer is 
more at home in other branches of his art. Another new 
one-act opera, Rafae/, by Arensky, was due at the end of 
the month, but we have not yet seen any record of its 
production. ’ : , 

VirTUOSI have been visiting Russia lately in consider- 
able number. Among them are Teresina Tua, Josef Hof- 
mann, Raoul Koczalski, who gave six Chopin concerts, 
Gérardy, and the famous Bohemian quartet, whose tour 
in Russia is to include twenty-one concerts in a dozen 
different towns. a 

THE music-publishing firm of Rozsavélgyi at Pesth 
proposes to establish a series of concerts mainly for the 
purpose of producing works by the younger composers of 
Hungary. No doubt the need of the composers for such 
an enterprise is very pressing ; whether the need of the 
public is equally imperious will be seen by-and-by. The 
experiments hitherto made in this direction in various 
countries have not been attended with conspicuous 
success. 

THE commemoration of the great events of 1870-71 was 
not likely to be overlooked in a city where there are so 
many Germans as in New York. The Deutscher Lieder- 
kranz of that capital celebrated the anniversary by the 

roduction of a new heroic Requiem, in memory of the 
fallen warriors of 1870-71—the composition of Herr 
Heinrich Zéllner, the society’s conductor. ° 

AMONG lately-published works to which attention 
should be drawn are the “ Life of R. Wagner,” by R. 
Houston Chamberlain, which bids fair to be the standard 
life of a great composer ; “ Letters of distinguished Con- 
temporaries of Franz Liszt,” two vols., edited by La Mara, 
a most valuable and interesting collection; and two 
volumes of the early letters of Hans v. Biilow, forming 
the first part of his “ Briefe und Schriften,” edited by his 
widow. - 

DEATHS.—We have not this month to record the death 
of any particularly distinguished musician. Of Eng- 
lish names we find only that of Mr. J. B. Cobb, a 
musician long-settled in Russia, where he died on 
December 20th. Some of his tunes are said to be in use 
in Russian churches. Amongst foreign musicians died : 
Franz De Mol, organist at Brussels, and member of a 
family several of whom have been distinguished musicians 
in Belgium ; he died at Brussels at the early age of 
thirty-four.—Joh. Nepomuk Kral, who died in Vienna 
early in January, was a popular composer of dance-music, 
marches, etc., mostly arranged for military bands.—Frl. 
Wilhelmina Gips (d. December 19th) was one of the 
leading singers of Holland. She was the chief soprano 
of the small but excellent party of Dutch singers, who 
gave some interesting concerts of early Netherlandish 
music at the Albert Hall and International Exhibition in 
1885.—Signora Ernesta Grisi, who died in Paris at the 
end of December, was a cousin of the famous Giulia and 
Giuditta Grisi ; but though she appeared on the stage in 
early life with some success, she never came near to 
rivalling the fame of her cousins. The well-known French 
authoress Mme. Judith Gautier is her daughter. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. 
FRANKLIN PETERSON. 


Crown 8vo. 








Augener’s Edition, No. 9191. Bound, net, 1s. 


EXTRACT FROM AUTHOR’S PREFACE :— 


“TI had in my mind the wants and necessities of certain classes and pupils who neither desire 
nor need to study the Mezzo-Soprano and the Baritone Clefs, the key of seven sharps, the complete 
table of Time Signatures (half of which they will never see), or the various Italian and shorthand 
signs which make many an “ Element” book a terror. 

“T have rigorously confined myself to what is likely to be of practical value to a young student 
during the first two years of music lessons. And I believe that time spent on a simple scheme such 
as I have endeavoured to embody in practice will not be thrown away, though its aim makes it of necessity 
only a preliminary to some thorough and scientific text-book. 

“There are two features in particular which I hope may win some measure of success for the endeavour 
of my little book, and which indeed suggested the idea of such a scheme to me, viz., the consideration of 
the two staves together as one, not as two apparently identical sets of five lines with different names; and 
the early introduction of the numbering of Intervals.” 


Contents. 


Lesson 1.— Notes.” Part II. 
Pa ol f Notes in the! itd Lesson 15.—‘‘ Notes and Dots.” 
rd "a. ie Stave.” — | 16.—" Simple and Compound Time.” 


4.—‘‘Forte and Piano, etc.” 17.— Melodic Minor Scale.” 


5.—“ Legato and Staccato.” 

6.—“ Major Scales.” 

7.—“Sharp Scales,” Scales which require 

sharps. 

8.—‘ Flat Scales,” Scales which require Flats. 
9.—“ Minor Scales.” 
10.—“ Signature of Minor Scales.” 

11.—“The Chromatic Scale.” 


18.—" Phrasing.” 

19.—“ Syncopation.” 

20.—“ How to tell the Key of a Piece of Music.” 
21.—“ Intervals—Augmented and Diminished.” 
22.—‘Inversion of Intervals.” 


23.—Complete Table of Scales with their 
proper Signatures.’ 


12.—“‘ Time and Rhythm.” Questions. 

13.—‘‘ Time Signatures.” Zi ee 

14.—"A Few of the Signs and Terms most Appendix : " Notation. 
frequently used in Music.” | “To th? Pupil.” 


EXTRACT. FROM LETTER OF PROFESSOR PROUT :— 


“T read carefully through your book and like it very much. I think it one of the clearest—probably 
the clearest—exposition of the subject I have yet met with. I decidedly approve of the time names 
Your chapter on Intervals is exced/ent ; the explanation of grace notes is very good . . . I shall certainly 
recommend your little book whenever I have a chance.” 


EXTRACT FROM LETTER OF PROFESSOR NIECKS :— 


“Your book is excellent, and sure to be helpful alike to teachers and pupils. May you have with it all 
the success and thanks you deserve ! ” 


Lonpon: AUGENER & CO., Recent STREET AND NEWGATE STREET. 
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The Times 


Of January lst, 1896, has the following Reviews :— 


“‘NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC.—The enormous quantity of piano music published each yeat by Messrs. Augener and Co. makes it perfectly 
impossible to review more than the most prominent of them with anything like the detail they deserve. e 
firm is so high as to merit a word of commendation in days when commercial interests take precedence of all with 
too many of the publishing 8. Percy Pitt's ‘ Pensées Fugitives’ are well-expressed little pieces of décidedly French character ; * sant’ 
i retty a piece of the kind as need be wished for; ‘In Memoriam’ is a dirge of remarkably sincere expression, and ‘ Mélodie intime’ is extremely 
graceful. A set of ‘Impressions’ by the same hand contains a very = ‘Improvisation’ and a ‘ Humoresque’ of praiseworth Peeee. * Gondolina’ 
and two books of ‘Soirées musicales,’ by Léon d’Ourville, for solo or duet, are little pieces likely to please young players ; and ‘’Tanzlieder aus Alt-Wien,’ 
b d: P. Gotthard, is a flowing lindler of decided charm. In the series called ‘Short Original Pieces’ are contained a pretty and easy minuet by 
xX. charwenka, a graceful ‘ Spinning’ by R. Kleinmichel, and a number of pieces by certain prolific writers whose names are associated with the firm. 
Among the most recent productions of Anton Strelezki are an effective ‘Gavotte moderne’ of no great difficulty ; ‘ Etincelle,’ a capital drawing-room 
study ; ‘ Alla Chitarra,’ an effective piece of imitation ; a taking ‘ Scherzino’ in B flat, and a very graceful ‘ Allegretto’ in A. Asset of 12 short progressive 
pieces are well designed for their purpose, their titles are interesting and appropriate, and they covera considerable range ot difficulty, The extraordinarily 
elaborate ‘ Phrasierungsausgabe’ of the immortal ‘48,’ by Dr. Riemann, 1s now carried on to the end of the first book. Even for those who are not 
familiar with the entire system of phrase-notation the edition is not without value, and the text is carefully edited. An album of five Clavierstiicke, by 
Max Pauer, will interest competent amateurs, though the value of the compositions lies more in the clever use of passages than in anything else. A book 
of 20 old and new dances by Reinecke gives specimens of almost every form, whether ancient or modern, from a courante to a set of quadrilles. They are 
intended as practical illustrations of the classical dance-forms, and for the young, for whose use the six sonatinas of Clementi, op. 36, are clearly intended. 
A very acceptable book for old or young is a ‘Christmas Album,’ in which the happy idea of making a selection from certain suitable compositions has 
been well carried out ; a chorus and chorale from the Christmas Oratorio are given, and the book ends with Tschaikowsky’s popular little valse for 
December from ‘ Les Mois de l'Année.’ Max Reger has produced nothing more strange than his two books of canons, in two and three parts respectively ; 
they are in various styles, at various distances, and in every form of canon, but the impression is given that most of the subjects are made to canon 
whether they will or no. Exceedingly quaint are the two attempts to treat the subjects of some of Bach’s fugues canonically, but our own national 
anthem comes off better than might have been expected, The three-part canons are rather less bold, but they are quite odd enough, A clever arrange- 
ment by the same writer of Bach's organ fugue in E minor for the piano isalsosent. It may be doubted whether specially-written studies are as useful 
in the way of helping the student past certain difficulties in Beethoven's sonatas as, for instance, Signor Buonamici’s excellent work, in which the actual 
— are extracted and commented on; but Mr. Pauer’s album of ‘Beethoven Studies’ is very cleverly put together, and some of the best of them 
ave nothing but Beethoven in them. They end with the sonata, op. go, though there is no sign of a second volume being in preparation. In the ‘ Library 
of Pianoforte Music’ a fugue by C. P. E. Bach appears in one of the later issues, and in the senior grade some effective drawing pieces are found. The 
usual handy publications, embodying the music oo for the examinations of the Associated Board, &c., at their local centres, are also sent, as well as 
a multitude of compositions by C. Gurlitt and F. Kirchner, both duets and solos. The latter comenen> op. 620 has now been reached, and there seems 
no reason why his supply of passages should ever be exhausted ; as for ideas, they are of secon %. importance withhim. Daquin’s pretty ‘Coucou,’ 
decked out with all the pomp of Dr. Riemann’s phrasing signs, is welcome in any shape, and Mr. Pauer’s transcriptions of Bennett’s ‘ Maydew’ and 
Kjerulf's ‘ Longing’ are certain to be welcome to a!l who admire these pretty songs. Various arrangements by Mr. Pauer and his son of operatic 
overtures, symphonies, &c., for piano solo, duets, quartets, &c., are sent, as well as a certain number of four-hand compositions by popular writers, such 
as Moszkowski, Scharwenka, Loeschhorn, and others.” t Sf 








PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


6o11a-d BACH, }: S. Wohltemperirtes Clavier (48 Preludes and s. d. MOZART, W. A. Symphonies arranged by Max Pauer. C.:— 
Fugues), With phrasing and Fingering by Dr. Hugo ow were Set 
a carefully revised edition. Part I Books 8285 PAUER, E. 50 Special and Pre 
tolV. 4to. © eee ooo vee eee oe 
— Preludeand Fugue, in & minor, for the Organ, Arranged Beethoven's Sonatas. C. i ae cae | fee 
6 OS aie a ea ~——_ Vocal Works by Great Masters, transcribed : 
—— Toccata and Fugue, in p minor, forthe Organ. Arranged W. S. Bennett. Maydew (Maienthau) oe 
NTN is nity. wale. ate. oe: ate Le H. Kjerulf. Longing (Loengsel) .. 0... ws 
8087 CHRISTMAS ALBUM. CC. . we ue owe smett PAUER, MAX. Waltz — Op. 7, No.8 eave 
gogt CLEMENTI, M. 6Sonatinas. Op, 36. Revised and fingered - oe ae naets ee nanan, Gp. 
for teaching pu 2 ee aaa ee: 6 * hii : bk Wiccenlied. 
With - aii Bea 316 —— Fiinf Clavierstiicke. Op. 8. (Uebermuth, Wiegenlied, 
—— — ith an additional Violin Part by Max ee Erinnerung, Spinnerlied,) Ce... po net 
7351@ ‘The Violin Part separately... 1. ase ase oss a ~— oe nates fugitives, Op, 14 :-— 
7351 Complete Violinand Piano Parts... ...  . +» net ‘ee Memoriam (25-1-95) ROP ALE 
DAQUIN, CLAUDE. Le Coucou, Rondeau. Edited by = Mélodieintime_... i ai *S 
Dr. Hugo Riemann ere ew era: ee Se —— _ Impressions. 3 Morceaux. Op, 16 — 
D'OURVILLE, LEON. Gondolin ae No. 1. Improvisation... ws sd 
— Soirées Musicales. Piéces pour Piano A quatre mains, 2. Veillededépart .. 
transcrites pour Piano & 2 mains par Richard Kleinmichel, 


oo ese +. Met 
ory Studies, intended 


t 
each net as an assistance to a Gassugiy artistic performance of 


. Humoresque... ae. dae sate. «hi one és 
C.:— REGER, MAX. Canine, through all major and minor keys. 
6124a Book I. Spring. Rustic Dance. Inthe Garden. Polonaise 6334@ Book l., two-partcanons «. «9 «. oad. ed? et 
f net 63345 k II., three-part canons... ais sin ain -. net 
61245, Book II, Reaper's Song. Gondolina. The Lake, Hunting 8356 REINECKE, CARL. 20 Old and New Dances (20 alte und 
9 | sie ne wee “ae ly ove site ai), Se neue Tiinze fiir die Jugend). Op. an, Cui we et 
6124¢ Book III. Slumber Song. Swing Song. Gavotte. Hungarian. SHORT ORIGINAL PIECES (Easy) : 

Cavatine. Spinning Song er ee No. 36. X. SCHARWENKA. Minuet... 00. ae 
61242 BookIV. The Mill. Styrienne. The Smithy, Valse Im- 37. N. W. Gave. The Christmas Tree ... dee 
i; ec ee ee 3 38. EB. Pause. Gavotte oo > sr soe cco ave 
GOTTHARD, J. P. Tanzlieder aus Alt-Wien oo oe 39. R. Kueinmicuet. Spinning (Am Spinnrocken). 
GURLITT, C. Der Kindergarten. Op. 179 :— Boat Pass rs en 
6591 Book I. 34 Little Pieces (34 kleine Vortragsstiicke). C. net qo. C. GuruitT. Muzurka ... 0. eee ae 
6593 Book III. Nationil melodies (Heimathlieder), C.... net 41. X. SCHARWENKA. Lied ohne Worte. Op. 62, No. 7 
— The Chase (Die Jagd). Op. 190, No.6 ... ace ww 3 42. C. Reinecke. The Wicked Fairy. Op. 147, No. 12 
KIRCHNER, F. Purling Brooklet. Rauschendes Bichlein. 43. F. Kircuner. Minuet. Op. 23, No. 1 as 
Op. 570 sie ees a Sis ua aals i oe one 44. C.. Guruitt. Album Leaf (Stammbuch-blatt). 
—- LeTambourin. Piéce caractéristique. Op. 571... ‘ pornos, INO. 15.5) ees! {hs Hi? igh S. Seee 
— Babillage. Caprice. Op. 583 os steht amet, Faso 45. TH. Kircuner. New Album Leaf. Op. 49, No. 7 
—— Dors-tu, mavie? Sérénade. Op. 594 0... ee, ave 46. R. KremnmicHEt, Wandering Minstrels. Op. 56, 
—— _ Toujours joyeux (Alleweil fidel Ds Valse-Tyrolienne. j 0. 4 ae oss nd “ ese Side ove 
Op. 602 Sel no WBS, aie? eee Shake snide 4. Meg 47. F. Kircuner. Storm in the Mountains. Op. 279, 
—— 3tes Jagdstiick (3rd Hunting Sketch). Op. 608 or pS TREC Bala See Mi eae ve 
——_ Feuillets d’Album. Op. 612 :— 48. C. Retneckg. Fair Melusina. m 147, No. 13... 
No, 1. Chanson (Non ti recordi pit?) ... se ae 49. TH. KincHner. New Album Leaf. Op. 49, No. 1 
@. Melodic un cta + whe Fans | Foene  c0s >. M. Moszkowskt.* Miniature. Op. 28, No.1... 

3. Air populaire a ee ee STRELEZKI, ANTON. Morceaux :— 

=— Souvenir de Vénise. Barcarolle. Op. 614 eet . No. 79. Valse frangaise, en Si bémol majeur ... a+ 
—— Alphornkliinge. Tonstiick. Op.620 1. we ws 80. Impromptu esquisse ooo: one ose 
6232 MENDELSSOHN. The “Italian” Symphony. Op. 81. Gavotte Moderne ... 4. ave 
Arranged by Max Pauer... sso ase ose wes CECT 82. Etincelle. Etudede Salon... 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 
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New Pianoforte Music (continued). 
STRELEZKI, ANTON. Morceaux: 
No, 83. Alla Chitarra. Esquisse Espagnole ... 
84. Scherzino, en Si bémol majeur .,. 
85. Impromptu, en Sol bémol one 
86. Vecchio Menuetto en Sol — 
87. Scherzo Tarantelle a 
ts 12 Shast, Pegs ressive Pieces. C.: 
0. . imple ae eee 
The First Grief < “«~ 
> Frolicking . 
+ A Ghost Sto: 
. The Young 7. (March) 
é Jolly Companions ... 
7. Contentment 
> Hunting Song... 
March- Violet Be 
ms For; og vin ove - 
1, H ae 
12. The Voe's Soldier: 
avgEsss> LIBRARY OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC 
R STUDY AND AMUSEMENT, A Collection of 
Seoties Classical and Drawing-room — selected, re- 
vised, and fingered by E. Pauer. Book VI. C,:— 
Junior ML § Studies by Czerny, nd E. Pauer ; 
Pieces b: E. Bach, Mozart, Beethoven ; 3 pan 
tions by Aa Paradies, Spohr ... we - Ot 
Senior Grade. 3 Spin ole ny Loeschhorn, Moszkows- 
ki; Fant By u, W. F. Bach, Bennett; 3 Recrea- 
tions by Schulhoff, Kiel, Del Valle de Paz ... «o net 
STUDIES AND PIECES contained in the Syllabus of the 
Associated Board of the Royal Academy of Music and the 
a peg of Music for Local Examinations in Music, 
1896. C.:— 


Ce ee ee ee ee | 


5966 


2935 


A.--Locat CantreE EXAMINATIONS. 
Junior Grade: Studies by Handel, Czerny, and Loeschhorn ; 
Pieces by Mozart. Mendelssohn, and Schumann net 
Senior Grade: Studies by Bach, Clementi, and Heller; 
Pieces by Beethoven, Chopin, and Rheinberger net 
Locat ScHoot Examinations. 


6132¢ 


6133¢ 
6134¢ Lower Division: Studies by oy Gurlitt, Loeschhorn 
Berens, and Bertini; Pieces aydn, Bargiel, Schle- 
singer, Schumann, Mozart, and Gade... «oe = et 
Higher Division : Studies by Czerny, Bach, Seethom and 
ramer ; Pieces by — ndel, Bach, Schumann, 
Schubert, and Hiller ove oo. = Net. 


London; AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street. 


6135¢ 





EDITION.—NOVELTI ES. 
JANUARY, 1896. Net 
VIOLIN & PIANOFORTE. s. d. 
so tz, Othello, Fantasie. Revis d by 
Arno ea ae ee 
2849 ——_ Op. a Ungarische Melodien. —— Melodies. 
Revised by Arno Hilf... eee on os 
2859 “Ty gs 23. vemsapnds in F "sharp Minor. Revised by Arno 
i weet ¥eeui le & 


PETERS’ 


No. 
2848 E = ST. 


To be had of oe Sole. Agents :— 


AUGENER & CO., London; Newgate Street, E.C., and Regent 
Street, W. ; ; and of all Music-Sellers in ‘Town "and Country. 





THE NEW 


Quarterly Musical Review. 


THE NEW a MUSICAL REVIEW is ool by § Subscription at 4s. 6d. 


ate FE fae Sever. Pad Novausan. 


The Months of publication ate FEBRUARY, 
Vol. III. No. 12. FEBRUARY, 1896. 
CONTENTS: 


1. Musical Education in England. 

2, Confucianism and Music. By Granyille Bantock. 
3. Rubinstein’s “Christus.” A Review. 

4 The Idea in Music. By G. Ransome. 

5. Retrospective. By F. Gilbert Webb. 

6, Musical Literature. By J. A, Fulles-Maitland. 

7. New Musical Publications. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
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Desi Printing done in land. 
ilies Ate r of 5 poor Manufacture, ae 


First Pianoforte Instructor: 


Lessons and Finger-Exercises within the compass of 
5 to 7 notes, with special regard to Time and Rhythm, 


BY 
FRANZ KULLAK. 
Augener’s Edition, No, 6201. Price, net, 18. 

Tue special aim of this work is to impart a thorough grounding in Time 
and Rhythm, therefore after instruction on the names of the notes on the 
keyboard and on the staves (with reading exercises), countin is at once 
introduced with elementary finger exercises. ** Lessons” then low i in the 
form of short, easy exercises (both hands alike) illustrating 3, 3, { Time, 
dotted notes and syncopation. Intervals are next described, wit 1 finger- 
exercises on 3rds, 4ths, and sths. Then ime a are introduced, ¢ %, 2 Time, 
double notes, rests, stacca as 3, : oe an all bd 
practical exercises or little « pieces. : ut Se gee is 
advanced to playing * * Different notes ae both fade hands,’ by Ad 
and pieces on “ Accidentals,” “‘The Bass Clef,” etc. The little pieces 
throughout possess the great advantage of being all original, and rot merely 
arrangements of well-known airs, and the letterpress is as concise as 
possible. The whole work is eminently adapted for little children. 


London: AUGENER’ & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. _ 
USEFUL TEACHING PIECES. 





SHORT ORIGINAL PIECES 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

« &. ey Bd first Pieces (Idyl, Evening Song; A Sad Moment, 

Cc. — My first Pieces (Ballad, Scherzino, Prayer, Easy 


C. Guruitt. March, or, 
’ C Reinecke. The Chi iand the * ck, The Evening Star, 
C.Guruttr Valsenoble. Op. tor, No. 1 
E. Krause. Joyful Play iu the Garden. Ip. 77, No 2. 
. C. Remecxe. The Mill, and Duet. 
» a —"-s The nd ow = Op 96, > 
C, GurRuittT unting Song (Jagdstiic ip. 140, No, 14. 
E. Paver. The B rooklet. 
A. LogscHuorn. On he " Rocking-Horse. Op. 100, No. 4. 
» & _* Gavotte. 
E. Paver. Waltz. 
C. Guruitt. Gavotte. 
X. ScHARWENKA, March, Op. 62, No. 1. 
E. Paugr. Dance Song. 
H. Heate. Minuet. 
. C. Remngcke. Hide and Seek. 
H. Hgate. Gavotte. 
» R en Albumblatt Op. 68, No. 30. 
. E. Paugr. 
A. Lomscumonn. AL Little Dance. 
R. ScuuMANN. May, Charming May. Op. 68, No. 13. 
F, MENDEBLSSOHN-BARTHOLDY. 6 Pieces. Op. 72, No. 1. 
F. MENDELSSOHN-BaRTHOLDY. 6 Pieces. Op. 72, No. 2 


Price 1s. each, 


SECOND SERIES. 
. Gurutt. The Chase,  nggnas and Cradle song. 
{7 Prelude et Morceau 


Merry 

32. C. Remacke. Les Phalenes Op. 37% Fe - 
33. C. Guruitr. In the Garden. a 
A, Logscunorn. Cradle Song. Op. of 96, No! rs 
M. Paver. Miniature. Op. 7, No. 2. 

x ScHARWENKA. Minuet. 
. The Christmas Tree. 
38. E. Paver. Gavotte. i , 
39. R. KieinMICHEL. Sponieg (Am Spinnrocken). Op. 56, No. 3. 
40. C, Guruittr. Mazur! 
41. X. ScHarwenxa. Lied ohne Worte. Op. 62, pile. 2. 
“ C. Reinecxe, The Wicked Fairy. Op, 147, Ni 

a F. Kircuner. Minuet, No, 1. 





No. 7. 
56, No. 4. 
Op. 270, No. 6. 


147, aes a 


coeng More 


% © Re Rewwecks. Fair Mulusina 
49. TH. Kircuner. New Album 
so, M. Moszkowsk1. Miniature. Op, 28, 
- Price 1s. each. ‘ 
London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 
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6012a BACH, J. S. Wobhltemperirtes Clavier (48 Preludes 
and Fugues), With phrasing and fingering by 
Dr. Hugo Riemann. New, carefully revised 
edition. Part Il., Book V. 4to. C. poets: se 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE Local Examinations in 
Music, 1895. Studies and pieces for the piano- 
forte. C,:— 

Lower Division. Studies by Czerny, Lemoine and 
Duvernoy ; Pieces by Beethoven, Gurlitt, Schu- 
bert, Scharwenka, Mozart, and Reinecke,.. _net 

Higher Division. Studies by Cramer, Bach, Czerny ; : 
Pieces by Mozart, Reinecke, Schubert, Rosenhain, 
Beethoven, Noskowski : oe 

GURLITT, CORNELIUS. Spring- flowers (Friih- 
lingsblumen), Op. 215:— 
No. 1. Blackthorn ote 
2. Lords and Ladies 
KULLAK, FRANZ. First Piano’ corte Instructor : 
Lessons and finger-exercises within the compass 
of 5 . 7 ane with — — to time and 
rhyth net 
SHORT ORIGINAL PIECES. C. 

No. 51. A. Strelezki. Ghost Swory ... 

52. C. Reinecke. Menuet. Op. ‘228, No. 12 
So, F. Kirchner. Chanson: ‘* Non ti ricordi 
id ? 


64824 


64824 


6201 


pl 
54. C. Gurlitt. Aue Leaf (Stammbuchblatt. 
Op. 204, N 

hentai... ‘Gate ‘ohne Worte. ‘No. 6 
STRELEZKI, ANTON. Morceaux: 

No. gt. The Mill Wheel, Characteristic piece 
g2. Canzonetta, en Fa diése mineur _... 
SUTCLIFFE, WALLACE, The — Descriptive 
piece 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 


BACH, J. S. Prelude and Fugue, in D major, for the 
Organ. Transcribed by Max Reger, Oblong. net 
BEETHOVEN. Symphonies. Arranged -by E. 
Pauer : 
No. 8, in F. 


6891 


8517h Op. 93 ° 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR, S. Lament 
HOFMANN, RICH P 
H RICHARD, otpourris on ‘popular 
Melodies from classical and modern operas and 
oratorios. Step II. : 
Das achtlager i in Granada 


INSTRUMENTAL. 

HOFMANN, RICHARD. Potpourris on popular 
Melodies from classical and modern opens ond 
oratorios, Step II. :— 

Kreutzer. Das Nachtlager in Granada. 
A, For Violin ... 
B. For 2 Violins 
C. For Violin and Pianoforte 
D. For 2 Violins and Pianoforte__... 
&, For Violin, Violoncello, and Pianoforte... 
¥, For 2 Violins, Violoncello, and Piano ... 

Extra string parts may be had, éach net 4d. 

KREUZ, EMIL. Progressive Studies for the Viola, 

with accompaniment of a second viola, Op. 40:— 

Book I, Commencing. with exercises on the open 
strings and gradually introducing the notes 5 bd : 
major in the first position ... 

76536 Book II. Studiesin the first position i in the flat ray 

major and minor net 


net 


5427¢ Kreutzer. net 


5427 


net 
net 
net 
net 
net 
net 
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MAZAS, J., 75 Melodic and Progressive Studies for 
the Violin. Op. 36. Revised and fingered by 
C. Courvoisier. 
Book I. 30 special Studies ... net 
SCHROEDER. CARL. Classical Violoncello Music, 
by celebrated masters of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, arranged for Violoncello with Pianoforte 
accompaniment : 
Quirino Gasparino. Sonata (D minor) . net 
— Vortragsstudien. Studies in style. A collection 
of striking and favourite Pieces of Old Masters 
arranged for Violoncello, with pianoforte accom- 
paniment :-— 
No. 39. J. Exaudet. Gavotte (D minor) 
4o. C. W. Gluck. Gavotte (A) .. 
= — Gavotte (G)... 
P. Perrin, Gavotte (D minor) 
STEFFANI, R. 12 progressive Studies in “the first 
— for the Violin etn rape per 
iolino) 5 hee. ee 


76074 
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LEE, E. MARKHAM. A Sea Song. Chorus for 
four female voices... 
——— ANTON. Chanson d'avril. 
Song 


see net 
An April 
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FRANKLIN. Elements of Music. 


PETERSON, 
ove net 
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